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re INE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS AND THE LIBERTIES OF THE PEOPLE MUST STAND. OR FALL TOCETSER.—HUNE. sit 
* No 447. FRIDAY, MAY 5, 1826. Vou. IX. 
course 5 * r * 
e best,) 
Of these ’ ® . ont 
raisin a barn in the , is a fool toot. Sich Sucase divioe, tions, and he composed his Opera of Silvane, a | to play, said the mester, surry to lose the fine 
sc] runusmen EVER PRibay evemma, | Geores of tans end menting — SEES SE ea 
— end | —— Sa ge re 
CONGRESS-STREET. — bubbub, it seemed as if tedlem was |’? ' ‘on, and several overtures, symp o him to stay. t the guest would not ; 
e or less ¥ One Dollar broke loose. After a while stopped a litde, Displaying the branch, bat concealing the root _[ pieces, for the pianoforte. Even in Carleruhe | so he ran after him with his knife ia his hand, 
z medi. Teaus— Three Dollars « Year;— jar for and then Miss made a . ‘Then thay | There's a chord ia the heart of each Mason, that / he felt himselfconfined, and in 1810 he set out on | crying out, “ One, one, only one; I want only 
for thig Three Months,— payodls in Advance. begun agin ten times louder than ever. It seem- bleeds, another tour, and visited Frankfort, Berlin, Mu- | one ;” meaning that the guest should leave him 
* — — —— ——— very walle ie Maded, and ecds | formed, and gave delight. Ho had | thought shat his het amsant nothing levy chen that 
v Offered Miatellanies. bree | awey agin, and wv’ | On the joys that may glow in the breast of a Brother. | also the pleasure of seeing again tie worthy | he would cut off at least one of his ears? so he 
popular nat Snir hav a little peace, when a little dirty fac- Nor, to Craflamen alone Vogler, who introduced hy his ‘ie t _ 
— ed boy, jist before me (1 believe he was a print- aad Yog r, who a used him . two pupils et to save them both, as if he had hot 
lated tg [There is perhaps more “good sound common | 6.5, aoyil) begun to clap again, when at it i er ii — Bagabeer. Ie canguay wih | s feet. 
char | say Degand woah or, tam rose | wnt eet eevee neo oat | Pw rng ce, ree | len endsompstaic stra os ees ——— } 
1d fail in the following original poem; but as the | wa sum t Laid 0, | In Farrs ave ate one. : ~ William Theobald Wolfe T has published at 
‘in oak venerable —* who sends it, hes also sent his what does all this nois mean? O says Je, its on- And when the green Cyusie — drop on our clay, a. 1813, — ee * Prague, as — of | w —— oa rt * wd nae ad * a 
tely land . —X ly the Seenorena,. But whats the See-| And ouxessence imabortal return to its Giver, the Opera, where he reformed, or rather recrest- | Tone, who was the founder of the United Wich So- 
nt whidl name, leaving us to infer thet be takes allre-} Drona ‘Why ite that young woman on the | May the Angel of Peace walt our spirits away, ed every thing; and in the midst of his laborious | ciety, and after the miscarriage of his labours for the 
* Pate sponsibility of libels on his own shoulders, we | stage there, she was werried a fu weaks ago to| Keep our ties clowly drawn, and cement them, wie Inenend ane. ba 2 Great | ensanci ation of Ireland, an officer of rank ia the eer. 
. thatig “ J ie pe pr 1 . 
J cannot well * ° ee ——— * Ping bd : 7 nap hee a. ns "Temple above, — by greatness and —2 of *8* publication of the eon —— * large and hand- 
b KING — Macrzen a id down his.em mew resolved | some octa olumes, in which are ised the 
— —— — OF our services here, in be labors of love from henceforth to devote hie whole life to his | Diaries and political weitings aa wall sa the biography 
e of the Avosp the girl who takes delight on adroal luking old men they calld Garshy, Aad a bajoc( ges us there, , _ | Se alone. Beh ayainns Seieaine, ————2— his —— gel peso ge ted by 
> aS — and chen Angryzany, and 1 dant no how many | Bethe Spe of Hise, Wp tndgs tat we wear! | offre besieged — 
d in dy - And dirty clothes below: ; tore of em. They sung at each other as if | - All the exercises were performed in a very - aod dee Kin That of the Ki of Saxon with the history of the Irish rebellion ; and the dia 
hich may — ‘rings fair thay wus distreckted. d‘to heer what pleasing and agreeable manper. ho wished to Oe bli »aG On tD ys of his ‘negotiations to procure the aid of the Fre 
A “ey dace, ssid 9 Ie » thay edd, but I couldnt understand a single ono id al ony on — — ree and Batavian republics for the liberation of his coun- 
mints Who jown h . ‘| word. It wes alt like la sol fa and fa sol la, ao rage veel son Sen maya yw © | try, abounds with curious political portraits and 
cflects.al —— — — — but I thort it was cause my ears had SKETCH OF THE LIFE Se ence. trammels of business ; and at Dresden he devot- anecdotes. The politicians of Great-Britain and Ire- 
be soldia. * in stocking ben so stunned by the nois when the Seenorena | Car} Mata Von Weber was born i the year - ne: 4 entirely to —* ——— — of = land will find much revelation in this work. which 
table di Dupe me ot — * fust cumon. I sot unesy till thay left off the | 1766 a: Eatin, in Holstein. While a boy he dis- agen boty © great gratiication of the court and | they will receive as abundantly important. it sheds 
the bes i as white as snow ; 3 Sie aes aun ait seat career taste for masic and painting, ana} @e,public. - . _,__ | new and full light on transactions end designs, in the 
While round her neck the sorrel seeds Jo into theseller way whare we got eum refresh- | °°) he devoted all the time he could | _ Si0ee his establishment at Dresden, besides | record of which they are deeply concerned. 
of mon Among the dirt may grow. — —— — a see I, what did to me evoted a = 2 * several — of music, and occasional cantatas, | Mr. William Tone, the son, is, we believe, in the 
tion, Forsake those girls who neat do dress, ; A sedge A le | *pare is more eerious studies. Lis T | two noble masses composed for the birth-day of'| military service of the United Etates, and esteemed 
ci ned sudy feohion’s art them thare singure sing about? Law, unkle | who was a man of inde t mind and fortune, | the King and the offertorium, he h weed |an officer of great promise. As editor, he-hes ac- 
— To read and write, among the rest, ' | Zack, ves Jo, { dont no, nothin about no part ont | wagfond of changing his residence, and settled | his Friesshutz, firet performed in Berlin in 1221, | Quitted himself in the strongest spirit of filial affection 
~ compe Do paver act a part. no more than you do, why its all Italyon! Ital- | &-,0me time at Hilburghausen. Young Weber —* — —* a ——* 2 a - hemi” | and reverence, and altogether —5— ———— 
—2 Abhor the girl who in young years yon, ses I, what! ar all the foaks in thare Ital- | (then but ten years old) laid, under Heuschkal, a Sn conse ee — —3 secant that he has not expunged from "the memoirs and 
e place - Does stoly to be gay ; yons? No unile,I dont blievethare er five | the foundation of that spirited and expressive cos: of this pi he wae ‘avited t «= a | Siaries, some parts, the exclusion of which would, as 
When such in com do appear peeple in the hull hous but what ar as ignerunt | node of performance on the piano-forte for ‘ie Viz He, th . ye we think, have been prudent and advantageous. 
full mee They know not what to say. —— a pol —————— dit | which he i ov distinguished. | with Madame de-Chizy, who me cpora, of | LNational Gazette. 
ars old, 8 Detest the girl who likes to race nace to : — His ather, perceiving is son’s great talents Euryanthe, from an old French tale. Jt was| Croxurr ro Animate. A lady, residing in Edia- * 
ot Ana iis tad — lam for to talk about sootment and tat. A | heir oulivaton, He wccerdagly to prep xe Siemne a chs ‘Sf of Coenen | aia area ae pete geen ark 
Feb. 10, | Her betters to abuse. : quear kind of taist thinks I to myself. Pritty Saltzburg, and placed him under the celebrated ne a aerator ares eo pore - reat- | F — —— verre Same craclty 2 
Turn from the girl who is inclinꝰd soon we heard a bobbery kickd up inside, 80 we | Michael Haydn ; bot Weber, who was now but | es: applause, althou YJ from ite nature, f can | ®imals, and we subjoin a short account of the first 
vet To cart her locks before ; : went back and found em at it agin, slapping | twelve years of age, frem some cause or other, | oy iowa s” a Th discourse that has been preached on that subject, in 
ture the While in her gay locks creep behind clapping, stomping, rattling, whistling, bewling, learned but little from his illustrious master. |" 3 “tte age a a , ages consequence of this benevolent tion, by the 
a ‘A half a dozen ecore. se and c bravo, and so they kept it up till the | 7, 1798 his father, to encou popular of his works is the Freischutz; and bis | celebrated Dr. Chalmers :--“ Yesterday forenoon 
vba * Reject the girl who spins nor knits— ‘Babbler of Seville wasdun. It was then amost | fugues of his composin printed. He was then i ene ve aye — called Leyer und (Sundwy, March 5)-the Rev. Dr. Chalmers preached 
ore ow A lazy die — *— levena clock at nite, and I acked all over in | put thirteen. Of this, his first published work, *—— ediniené. in the High Church, a sermon, from Proverhe xii. 10. 
on exptes- With gown and petticoat in slite, every bone of — ~ I cuddent understand | 346 Journal of Music expressed itself in very [From the London Literary Gazette.) oa —æ— regardeth the life * a 
set SERS, Without shoe-strings or garter. .| & single word bull time, but when I was | favourable terms. At the end of this year GERMAN POPULAR STORY. * The d annual sermon moe my — — 
| of ope Abandon her who much delights, * along the seller way I heerd sum of | the elder Weber, finding that he had nochance of | There was once a little maid naméd Grettel : | erful el; iscourse was distinguished for that pow- 
SPONGE And calls it pleasing joye— the dat Observe that the troop was in fine attaining the object for which he had placed his | she wore shoes with red heels, and when she pare yc age ig me — —* * 
ied againtt To race and ramble round a-nights, voice—how divine—how exequeezit !—rapture | son under Haydn, took him to Munich, to receive | went abroad she turned out her toes, and was very — doa d to with shan to attention, 
vat oF ee To meet a gang ef boys. —refinement—such elegant taist! Now J dont | ingerictions ion the singer Valesi, where he | merry, and thought to herself, “ What a pretty | by a most crowded codiencs.. We talk o luminous 
iety of ap- Then the next morning lies in bed know but twas good taist for dandye, but twas | aiso studied composition under Katcher, to irl Pam !” And when she came home, to put | and comprehensive view of his subject reprobated the 
— To take her morning dose ; no taist for me. Id ruther hear Master Has- | whose attentive, clear and gradually progressive If in good spirits, she would tipple down a | cruclty to which various animals are subjected, to 
Py a And does the broom and wash-tab dread, —* sing mear or old pundred, than the trilling instructions he was main for the | drup or two of wine ; and as wine gives a relish | pamper the appetite of the epicure and the sensualist ; 
—* stand With grease spots on ber clothes. the squealing ee the Italyons or Apollyons in | quisition —— use of the principel aids x4 wc base 3 she —* take a taste of every thing eur oe the — — the * —— of the fa Hive 
services ak Renounce the girl with brawling tongue, the. universe, ever you catch me paying ®| nis art. At this time be laboured with ynabs when was cooking, saying, “ A cook ought ng means unting that sense ing 
: Immodest, vain and bold ; dollar agin for the cumfort of setting four hours ustry. ; to know whether a thing tastes nh” § . | Which man should possessto animals subject to his 
— = Guen are — by old and oon a hard board, jist to bear the like of fa sel la — inclination for the drama nov first develop- | pened one day that he smbetee sald, “ Grete power, and contrasted the cruelty which was exer- 
, him frog And make a hated ecold. ope neti ge ene Let 798 tone to pul the wigg | ed itself, and he composed, under the eye of | this evening I have a frieud coming to sup with cised by man on the inferior animals, to thé beneé- 
pital, and Esteem not her whose scornful eyes > of curs to sarve * Katcher his eet epere, Die Machtder Liebe und | me ; —— fire fowls ready.” “Very well, sir,” ar any nn Papen atte tate of 2 
— —⏑ü0 — ———— eens — pw dtu Bored enc pa a cg hee lp er Haas qe cagwenerd parce: —— — — 
approbsliea Not watch ut wiedom’s gate (Fron the Newburyport Free Prev} but these am toms when they — ———— 
re had t Retire from her who does refuse MASONS HALL. out in his master’s youny, 22 which was near | The fowls turned round and round, and soon be- | were so crowded, that it was with considerable dith- 
er, bat ® Her patents to obey ; This Halt, itis well kuown, has been fitted costing our young arent life. ‘This event | gan to look nice and brown ; but the st did | culty the J and : into their 
. refer per oney i 9, up : 3 h P “ gue rs x - Magistrates gat 
to a gentle And does the ways of folly choose for the me: of St. John’s and St. Mark’s | made a deep impression on his mind, and turned | not come. Then Grettel cried out, “ Master, if | seats.”—[Edin Courant.} ys 
~nts, and To waste her time away. Lodges in a of magnificence and splendor, | his thoughts for some tine the does not come, I must take up the| pie _c 2 * 
———— ——— equatied, by any other in New- | suits. Just at this time q fowls ; but it will be a shame and a pity if they | 04 always led a Page thet one 
England. recent erection of two su Munich the art of upgrephy and the idea| are not eaten while they are hot and good.” | «¢ —— oo y, rough} ace at the fastid- 
hant’s- Ree Pillars, formed on the most exect Corinthian | caught the mind of Ve' bringing it to a | “ Weil,” said her master, “ I'll run and tell him | ious —— and — occasional inaccom- 
J model, and ornamented in exquisite style, hes v degree of on. He had ſo to come.” As soon as he had turned his back, | modations experienced by the few literary frieads who 
— very meterially inereased the beauty and rich- fundamental idea ol this art in hig mind, and | Grettel stopped the spit, and laid it with the fowls | visited him from’ London, and who were io the habit 
‘| ness of the hall. A crowded and brilliant au-| nothing but his musict studies had prevented | upon it on one side, and thought to herself, | of daily luxuriating themselves at the tables and 
) GENUIm dience assembled on Monday evening to witness | him from _putti into execution ; but | “ Standing by the fire makes one very tired and | drewing-rooms of rich Earls and finical Datchesses— 
1S. i the ceremony of dedicating these Pil an ace | now that Senefe ntroduced it, he applied thirsty ; who knows how long they will be ? | in the excess of all the artificial habits ofthat corrupt 
t = count of which will be seen below. We cannot | himself with redoubled jeal to the accomplish- | Meanwhile, J will just ctep into the cellar and | and overgrown capital. Lord Byron could sleep, 
BLE A 


its p 
e head | A better one, we believe, cannot be found on the 
np, neem 
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markably felicitous, asthe is sweet. according to his model, 
— of raising. the Pizzars, in | to Freiburg, in Saxony, 


(From the New-York Commercial 


i Advertiser.) 
9 JO. STRICKLAND'S UNCLE. 


licatian?; » The lottery-encouraging public several | Mason's Hall, took place on Monday evening | sary for his work was >be had in abundance ; 
*8 aa me: Leen annaniiels = —* enter- ianinquammeetebewpimbanetane Masonic | but the tcdiousness of » 0 tion soon dis- 
$s ag ing correspondence of one Mr. Jo. Strickland, | Body, when a large and respectable number of | gusted him, and, in a fitif ill- umour, he gave it 
pay be ust a pretty considerable particular sort of an ac- | citizens were assembled to witness the dedica- | up, and once more retened to music, and pur- 

J quaintance,” of Mr. Arnold, the lottery vender, | tion. We shall refrain from any unnecessary | sued his composition wit renewed energy. 

travelling ® who represents himself as having arrived here | praise to the gentleman who first projected and} At the age of fou posed 
ing Oe poor from Vermont, and purchased some lottery | ordered the workmanship of them. Suffice it to | qf Weinsbcrg’s of the Waldmadchen, 
snd all tickets of the aforesaid Arnold, by which he | say, he bas, in concert with the gentlemen com-| which was brought out? Dresden in 1800, with 
and 2) made a “darn'd deal of money.” By the follow- | mittee, embellished the Hall to the satisfaction of | the highest It was t 
n os J ing letter, which we find in the “ Syracuse Ad- | every one, who hus any knowledge of Wisdom, | the greatest success ‘Wen: ienna, Berlin 
gener vertiser,” it appears that Mr. Strickland’s uncle and Beau and St. Petersburg; $t Weber has since ex- 


Zechariah has lately made him a visit, and after 
the manner of other great men, given the result 
of his observation to the public. The whole 
pear peor we ie be men of letters, 
ames —x* in orthography. 
Maas cos, April 17, 1626. 

Mr. Barnum—Ive jist cum back from York. 
I sent down sum butter and cheaz last fal, but 
they got froze up in the canawi a little this side 
of Snackady. So I went down weak fore last and 


that in B 


cured sod put up, for the first time, by the mem- 
Waren @ 


bers of St. Mark ’ only- 
of this town, who is * 22* in the estimation | invention. 
ions for ofthe public. It is to 


1.00, Se 






portunity, to further his future efforts. old instruments whic 
A procession was formed in the Hall, consisting | he first attempted in hi 


‘ ‘of the Encampment of Knights Templars, R. | und seine Nachbarn, 
chasers. 


thie PA 








Worshipful Br. J. Cook as Senior Warden, and In 1802 he made, withis father, a musical tour 
and may teamdem over to Albany,and then sloopd em | Worshipful Br. E. Bradbury as Junior Warden, | to Leipsic, Hamburg, ai Holstein, during which 
* 7 I. to York. Butter and cheazisdarnd lo at York | and to deposite, in the bosom of the | he collected the works ( the great masters on the 
ark, *° 


dat that ant here nor thare. I heerd that my 
neffu Jo Strickland from ineyon river (the verry 
place where 1 cum from in Varmount) was at 
the Buls hed, so I went to sce him and tarrid 
thare al the time Iwas in York. Thay area 
gonter pul down the Buls hed to make a thea- 
ter, but ite a tarnal pitty,for its a nice grate 
hous, and plague sight .better one than I liv in. 


rreenteat, 





culiasly interesting. 
An address * then delivered by Rev. Br. | sueh rules of the old m: 
by his own re 


ion by a Lady of this town, was sung with | Vienna, where he acquainted with sever- 
But 2* * bere nor thare. Lom a gonter tell couth ents and spirit, by a select choir, under the | aleminent men, with the elder Haydn, 
you about the Oppery. |My neffu Jos been by- | direction of R. W. T. B. Whito. 2 name co well knownn Englend, and with the 
Hes mn Ben 8* sider mil, but I Pag heel a —_ 8 Vogler, 2 n5 Reaesn so a 
out at the little end of the horn, and I told him | Descend, thou great Spiritofhim whoofeld — — — 
Ses Jo ves he, uncle Zack, less go to the And raising its Pillars, o'erlaid them with gold, —— the de 
to night. The o me ? whate thin? | ‘Thenmade to JEHCVAH its grand dedication. _| luctantly, gave over capoang Sxmueive w 
W. Fostetr : the Ath —22 Come, hallow the rite and during two entire pars r imeelf to the 
8 af! ———— ee So re —_ We engage in this night, study of the variougworks of great masters, 


»88 Im a musicioner myself, and set the tune 
when Im to hum sabbadays when the quorrister 
is gone, Ill go down and see em. Sodown we 
' Went but Taxed Jo as we was goin along down 
Chatham streat if he was geing to fite with that 


tected ; 
big cane. No unkle, says Jo, thats to And, to after age, in their Beauly appear, 


With. “So we gotto the theater and a dollar Y as now areerected! | opened to hin; he formed singers 
eplece, went down into a wollen, and then lookt — Seated orchestra, re-modelieseveral of his earlier com- 
band a grand site it was, I tel! ye. We eeed oft times remind iti and comporl the greater part of the 
os ne tetuation site of f in the. gallerys, | Our sons of the union in which we were join'd ; Bpere of Rubezablyritten. by Rhode. The 
thei callem, and thay ware all dressed up:in | And the sacred Jeposites their bovoms inclese, rather unpleasant dus of his office prevented 
ny marae tangy Meany 22 As years roll along, undiscover'd repose. hin engaging in sayerts fe mow 

lers ĩ i therefore, a 
then thay pulled up “ baiz Lo! ve who have felt not the Gordian tie, wes, 4 


Its mystery all shall defy. 









































refrain from ing our unqualified admira-| ment of it. He made: hundred different at- 

tion of the t elicited on the occasion. tempts, and at last sueceded in constructing a 
ine, which, in his viw, far exceeded that of 

. Its allusions are as re- | his rival. In order to costruct a large 

went with his father 

re every thing neces- 





ty. 
A beautiful picture of Gen. Wanaen was pro- his regret atitepxtensive circulation, es 
——— rom. | be regards it merely insignificant youthful 
's Lodge, painted by Mr. Swain, | work, only-to be admire as indicating fertility of 


ho that he may| Anarticle in the Jowal of Music excited in 
have a friendly hand exte and a fair op- | him the idea of empluyg in his futurc works the 
‘4 goneoutofuse. This 

raof Peter Sehmoll 


turned out a failure. 
W. Br. R. S. Spofford in the chair, assisted by | The overture he aftererds re-cast and printed. 


structures, a History of the Masonic Bodies, from | theory of masic. Thetudy of these works ex- 
the date of their charters. The ceremony of de- | cited in him doubts whh deterutined him to re- 
positing coins, works of celebrity, &c. was pe- | ject all that had been hherte established, and to 

. : erect a musical edifice f his own, only retaining 


rs 88 should be con- 
orss. 
The following admirable Ode, written for the |: Having settled his jysteni, he proceeded to 


Be thy council our Compase—thy wisdom our Ligh! ! | whose compositions e analysed with his in- 
WThihy oar aatces and hearts at the -Alar combise, structer, and by priva study he endeavored to 
As pare be our incense, our songs sweet as thine. eo err new ey al alga 
‘And, Brethren, all hail to the Pitas we rear! — * wd 
From shock of ti jenna, eighteen years of 
or SE PRS L9G OF age, he received an istation to go to Breslau as 
Director of Music. } that place a new field 


displeased at a sum- 
i it! mons to Carisruhe, »m Duke Eugene ir- 

— — eae ca ter of the aria. At Ca 

For not the Great Conqueror’s sword can dussive it. ruhe he was enebie.o follow his own inclina- 












































































take adrop.” So off she ran, put down her 
pitcher, and said, “ Your health, Grettel,” and 
and took a good draught. “This wine is a good 
friend,” said she to herself; “it breaks one’s 
heart to leave it.” Then up she trotted, put the 
fowls down to the fire, spread some butter over 
them, and turned the spit merrily round again: 
fowls soon smelt so good, that she 
to herself, “ They are very good, but th y 
want something still; I hadgbetter taste them, 
and see.” Soshe licked her fingers, and said, 
“O! how good! whatashame anda pity that 
they are not eaten!” Away she ran tothe win- 
dow, to see if her master and his frignd were 
coming; bet nobody was in sight : so she turned 
to the fowls again, and it would be better for her 
to eat a wing than that it should be burnt. So 
she cut one wiug off, and ate it, and it tasted very 
well ; and as the other was quite dene enough, 
she thought it had better be cut off too, or lee 
ber master would see one was wanting. When 
the two wings were gone, she went agsin to look 
out for’ her master, but could not see b “Ah!” 
thought sheto herself, “who knows whether 
they will come at all? very likely they have turn- 
ed into some tavern : @ Grettel! Grettel! make 
yourself happy, take another draught, and eat 
the rest of the fowl; it looks 20 oddly as it is; 
when you have eaten all, you will be easy ; why 
should such good things be wasted 7” So sheran 
once more to the cellar, take another drink, and 
ate up the rest of the fow! with the greatest glee. 
Still her master did not came, and she cast a 
lingering eye upon the other fowl, and said, 
“ te the other went, this had better go too; 
they belong to each other; they Who bave a 
right to one must have 8 right to the other; but if 
I were to take another draught first, it would not 
hurt me.” So she tipped down another drop of 
wine, and sent the second fow! to look after the 
first. —— was making an end — —* 
mous meal, her master came home, and ea oe ie: ; 
out, “ Now qnick, Grettel, my friend is just at guests, infuristed by the wise they 
hand !” “Yes, master, 1 will dish up this 
minute,” said she. Inthe meantime he looked 
to see if the cloth was laid, and took ap the carv- 
irg-knife to sharpenit. Whilst this was going 
on, the gyest came and knocked softly at the 
house door ; then Grestel ran to see who was 
there, and when she saw him, she put her finger 
upon her lips, and said, “ Hush! hush! run away 
as fast as you cun ; for if my master catches you, 
it will be worse for you ; he owes you a grudge, 
and asked you to supper only that he might cut 


wrapt in his rough great coat, on the hard boards of s 
deck, while the wied and waves were roaring round 
him on every side, and could subsiet on 2 crust and -. 
elassof water. The mighty bard ted the life, ashe 
wrote the strains, ofa true poet. It would be «ificult 
topereuade me. that he eh» is a coxzcom) ia his man- 
ners, and artificial ia hie habits of life, could write 
geod poetry. It may be said that Gray was s0: but 
with him it was (such us it was, and it wes a fault) 
merely upon the surface; he led an independent life 
and would never mix with the silliness of fashion. 
Sie Walter Scott, the great living genias, isa man of 
easy, careless manners, and takes Jife and society as 
it comes. Wordsworth is 2 man of great plainuess, 
and manly diedaia of fashionable Life and those whom 
the thoughtless multitude (with all their clamore for 
equality) consider tobe Tuk GREAT, and as such the 
objects ‘ envy and estorted reepect.—{Sir Egerton 
Beydges. 


The learned Dusbequius, who travelled from 1554 
to 1562, relates that he saw an cld lark at Constanti- 
nople, who always uttered a loud cry before he began 
to driak wine : and this he did to give a warning #0- 
tice to hie sou!, to retreat into some snug and remote 
corner of the body, or even toquit it entirely for a 
time, that it might not be implicated in the geilt of the 
action he was abont to commit, thy Turks being for 
bidden the use of wine by their re'igion. ‘ 

Busbequius asked of the Turks the reason that ine 
duced Mahomet to iafict the prohibitioe ; aud this ac- 
count wes given tubim. As Mahumet was joerney- 
ing, he wis invited to a marriage feast. At * he 


could down the steps, and ran off. Grettel was 
wo Bn 9 pl ee ee 
“ Master’ master! ta guest you have “ -- ase will become 
asked to supper!” “ Why, Grettel, what's the — rast the 7 iveus cove. simging lize 
matter >” “Oh!” says she, “ be has takes both | g-,e5ns. like scorpions, othere 
the fowls that I was going to bring up, and bas | hike serpents, circomstances which 

“Thet is a rescally triek | in 4 Sgorative sense.—[>dle’s Koran.) 


run away with them. 
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Ma. Wesster’s Sreecn. While the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. M’Lane of Delaware to the 
resolution reported by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs was under discussion in the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Webster of Massachu- 
setts delivered a Speech of great eloquence ani 
power, in favor of the original resolution and 
against the amendment. This Speech is too 
long to be inserted in our columns entire ; but 
the following extracts are given as specimens of 
the sententious and forcible style so peculiar to 
Mr. Webster, andl of the enlarged and compre- 
hensive views of political policy which have uni- 
formly marked his political course. 


Mr. Chairman: Itis our fortune to be called 
upon to actour part,as public men, at a most in- 
teresting erain buinan affairs. The short period 
of your life, and of mine, bas been thick and 
crowded with the most important events. Not 
only new interests and new relations have sprung 
up among States, but new societies, new nations, 
and families of nations, have risen to take their 
places, and perform their parts, in the order anid 
the — of the world. Every man, aspir- 
ing to the character of d statesman, must endeav- 
of to enlarge his views to meet this new state of 
things. He must aim et adequate comprehen- 
sion, and instead of being satisfied with that nar- 
row political sagacity, which, like the, power of 
ininute vision, sees small things accurately, but 
can see nothing else, he must look to the far hori- 


the scrics of recent events has brought into con- 
nection, near or remote, with the country whose 
interests he studies to serve. We have seen 
eight States, formed out of cojonies on our own 
continent, assume the rank of nations. 

his is a mighty revolution, and when we 
consider what an-extent’of the surface of the 
globe they cover ; through what climates they 
extend ; what population they contain, and what 
new impulsesthey must derive from this change 
of government, we cannot but perceive thut 
great effects are likely to be produced on the. in- 
tercourse, and the interests of the civilized world. 
Indeed, it has been forcibly said, by the intelli- 
gent and distinguished statesman who conducts 
the foreign relations of England, that when we 
now speak of Europe and the world, we mean 
Europe and America ; and that different systems 
vf these two portions of the globe, and their 
several and various interests, must be thorough- 
ly studied and nicely balanced by the statesmen 
wt times.  ~ ne Ei * 

© many respects, sir, the European and the 
————— are alike. They are alike 
Christian States, civilized States, and commer- 
cial States. They have access to the same com- 
mon fountains of intelligence ; they all draw 
from those sources which belong to the whole 
civilized world. In knowledge and letters—in 
the arts of peace and war, they differ in degrees ; 
but they bear, nevertheless, a general resem- 
blancee. On the other hand, in matters of gov- 
ernment and social institution, the nations on this 
continent are founded upon priociples which nev- 
er did prevail, in considerable extent, either at 
any other time, or.in any other place. . There 
has never heen presented to the mind of man 
a more interesting subject of contemplation than 
the establishinent of so many nations in Ameri- 
ca, partaking in the civilization and in the arts of 
the old world, but having left behind them those 
cumbrous institutions which had their origin in a 
dark and military age. Whatsoever European 
experience has developed favorable to the free- 
dom and the happiness of man ; whatsoever Eu- 
ropean genius has @vented for his improvement 
or gratification ; whatsoever of refinement or 
polish the culture of European society presents 
dor his adoption or enjoyment—all this is offered 
toman in America,with the additional advantages 
of the full power of erecting forms of goverv- 
ment on free and simple principles, without over- 
turning institutions suited to times long passed, 
but too strongly supported either by interests or 
prejudices, to be shaken without convulsions. 
"iis unprecedented state of things presents the 
happiest of all occasions fur an atte pt to estab- 
lish national intercourse npon improved princi- 
ples ; upon principles tending to peace, and the 
mutual presperity of nations. In this. respect 
America, the whole of America, has a new career 
before ber. If we Jook back on the history of 
Europe, we see how great a portion of the last two 
centuries her States have been at war for inter- 
ests connected mainly. with her feudal mon- 
archies; wars for particular dynasties ; wars to 
support ot defeat particular successions ; wars to 
enlarge or curtail the dominions of particular 
crowus ; ware to support or to dissolve family al- 
liances ; wars, in fine. to enforce or to resist re- 
ligious intolerance. What long and bloody chap- 
ters do these not fill, in the history of Euro 
politics! America has « glorious chance of es- 
caping at least these causes of contention ? Who 
does not see, and who does not rejoice to see, 
that, on this continent, undcr other forms of gov- 
ernment, we have before us the noble hope of be- 
ing able, by the mere influence ofcivil liberty and 
religious toleration, to dry up these outpeuring 
fountains of blood, and toextinguish thes& con- 
suming fires of war. The general opinion of the 


favors these hopes and these prospects.! 


e 

‘There is a growing disposition to treat the inter- 
course of nations more like the useful intercourse 
of friends ; philoeophy—just views of national 
advantage ; good sense and the dictates of com- 
anon religion, aud an increasing conviction that 
waris not the interest of the human race—all 
concur to increase the interest created by thie 
new accession to the list of nations. * 

We have heard it caid, sir, that the topic of 
South-American independence is worn out, and 
thread-bare. Such it may be, sir, to those who 
‘have contemplated it merely as an article of 
“news, like the fluctuation of the market, or the 
rize and fall of stocks. Such it may be, to those 
minds who can sec no consequences following 
‘from great events. But, whoever has 
either understood their present importance, or 
can at all estimate their future influence-whoever 
has reflected on the new relations they produce 
with other states—whoever, amoug ourselves 

jally, has meditated on the ew relations 
wv we now bear to them, and the striking at- 
titude in which we ourselves are now pl » as 
the oldest of the American nations, will feel that 
ahe topic can never be without interest ; and will 
be sensible that, whether we are wise enough to 
perceive it or not, the establishment of Soutb 
American independence will affect all nations, 
and ourselves perhaps more than any other, 
through all coming time. — 

Pains, sir, have been taken by the honorable 
_member from Virginia, to prove that the measure 


ica, is the unba result of the influence of a 
eutleman formally filling the chair of this House. 
‘o make out this, he has referred to certain 

specches of that gentleman delivered here. Ile 
charges him with having become himself affect- 
ed at an early day with what he is pleased to call 
the South American fever ; and with having in- 
fused its baneful influence into the whole coun- 
cils of the country. 

If, sir, it be true, that that gentleman prompt- 
ed by an ardent love of civil tiberty, felt, earlier 
than others, a proper sympathy for the struggling 
colonies of South America; or that, acting on the 
maxim, that revolutions do not go backward, he 
bad the sagacity to foresee earlier than others 
the successful termination of those struggles ; if, 
thus feeling, and thus perceiving, it fell to bim to 
lead the willing or unwilling councils of his coun- 
try, in ber manifestations of kindness to the new 
Governments, and in her seasonable recognitions 
of their independence ; if it be this, which the 
honorable member imputes to him ; if it be by 
this course of public conduct that he has identi- 
fied bis name with the cause of South American 
liberty, he ought to be esteeme.! one of the most 
fortunate nen of the age. Ifall this be, as is now 
represented, he has acquired fame enough. Itis 
enough for any man, thus to have connected him- 
self with greatest events of the age in which be 
lives, and to have been foremost in measures 
which reflect high honor on his country, in the 


judgment of mankind. Sir, it is always with 


great reluctance that I am drawn to speak, in my 
place here, ‘of individuals, but I could not forbear 
what I-have now said, when I hear, in the House 
of Representatives, and in this land of free spirits, 
that it is a matter of reproach, to have been first 
t6 teach forth the hand of welcome and of suc- 
cour to new-born nations, struggling to obtain, 
and to enjoy, the blessings of liberty. 

We are told that the country is deluded and 
deceived by cabalistic words. Cabalistic words! 
If we express an emotion of pleasure at the re- 
sults of this great action of the spirit of political 
liberty ; if we rejoice at the birth of Republican 
nations, and express our joy by the common 
ternig-of. regard and sympathy; if we feel and 
signify high gratification that, throughout this 
whole Continent, men are now likely to be bless- 
ed by free and popular institutions ; and if, in 
the uttering of these sentiments, we happen’ to 
speak of sister Republics of the great American 


‘family of nations, or of the political system and 


forms of government of this Hemisphere, then, 
indeed, it geems, we deal in senseless jargon, or 
impose on the feeling of the community by caba- 
distic words! Sir, what is meant by this? Is it 
intended that the People of the United States 
Ought to be totally indifferent to the fortunes of 
these new neighbors? Is no change,in the 
lights in which weare to view them, to be 
wrought, by their having thrown off foreign do- 
mijnion, established independence, and instituted 
on our very borders, republican governmeuts, 
essentially after our own example ? 

Sir, I do not wish to overrate, I do not over- 
rate, the progress of these new States, in the 
great work of establishing a well secured popu- 
lar liberty. I know thatto be a great attain- 
ment, and I know that they are but pupils in the 
school. But, thank God, they are inthe school. 
They are called to mect difficulties, such as 
neither we nor our fathers encountered. For 
these, we ought to make large allowances. What 
have we ever kuown like the colonial vassalage 
of these States? When did we, orour ancestors, 
feel, like them, the weight of a political despot- 
ism that presses men to the earth, cr of thut re- 
‘igious intolerance which would shut up heaven 
to ali but the bigotted? Sir, we sprung from a- 
nother stock. We belong to another race. We 
have known nothing-~we have felt nothing of 
the political despotisin of Spain, nor, of the beat 
of her fires of intolerance. No rational man ex-' 
pects that the South can run the saine rapid ca- 
reer as the North ; or that an insurgent prownce 
of Spain isin the same condition asthe English 
colonigs, when they first asserted their indepen- 
dence. There is, doubtless, much more to be 
done, in the first than in the last case. But on 
that account the honor of the attempt is not less ; 
and if alé-difficulties shall be in time surmounted, 
it will be greater. The work may be more ar- 
duous—it is not less noble, because there may be 
more of ignorance to enlighten ; more of bigctry 
to subdue ; more of prejudice to eradicate. If it 
be a weakness to fcel a strong interestin the 
success of those great revolutions, I confess my- 
self guilty of that weakness. If it be weak to feel 
tha Tam au American, to think that recent e- 
vents have not only opened new modes of inter- 
course, but have created also new grounds of re- 
gard and sympathy between ourselves and our 
neighbours ; If it be weak to fee] that the Sonth, 
in her presetit state, is somewhat more emphati- 
cally part of America, than when she lay obscure, 
Oppressed, and unknown, under the grinding 
bondage of a foreign power ; if it be weak to re- 
joice, when, even in any corner of the earth, hu- 
man beings are able to get up from beneath op- 
pression, to erect themselves, and toenjoy the 
proper happiness of their intelligent nature ;_ if 
this be weak, it is a weakness from which I claim 
no exemption. : 

Aday of solemn retribution now visits the 
once proud monarchy of Spain. The prediction 
is fulfilled. The spirit of Montezuma and of the 
Incas might now well sey. 

« Art thou, too, fallen, Iberia? Do we see 

The robber and the murderer weak as we ? 

Thou! that has wasted carth, and dared despise 

Alike the ——— — ——. 
Te 

Mr. Chairman:—I will detain you only with 
one more reflection on this subject. We cannot 
be so blind—we cannot so shut up our senses, 
and smother our faculties,as not to see, that in 
the progréss and the establishment of South A- 
merican liberty, our own example has been a- 
ntong the most stimulating causes. That great 
light—a light which can never be hid—the light 
of our own glorious revolution, has shone on the 
pati: ofthe South American patriots, trom the 
beginning of their course. In their emergencies, 
they have looked to our experience—in their po- 
litical institutions, they have followed our models 
—-in their. deliberations they have invoked 
the presiding spirit of our own liberty. They 
have looked. steadily,in every adversity, to the 

at Northern light. In the oor of bloody con- 

ict, they have remembered the fields which 
have been consecrated by the blood of our own 
fathers ; and when they have fallen, they have 


wished only to be remenbered, with them, as 
men who hal acted their parts bravely, for 


the cause of liberty in the Western World. 
Sir, I have done. 





now in contemplation, and, indeed, the whole 


of my heart. 


Ifit be weakness to feel the 
sympathy of one’s nature excited for such men, 
in sucha cause,Iam guilty of that weakness. 
If'it be pradence to meet their proffered ‘civility, 
not with reciprocal kindness, bat with coldness 
or with insult, I chooee still to follow where nat- 
ural impulse leads, and to give up that false and 
mistaken prudence, for the voluntary sentiments 


policy of the Government respecting South-Amer- Anotaes Last Sprecs. Me. Randalph deliv- 


ered another epeech of five hours length, last 
week in the Senate, while Mr. Branch’s resolu- 
tion respecting the Panama: Mission was under 
consideration. The U. S. Telegraph gives the 
following account of it. On comparing this with 
other notices of the same speech which have been 
prepared for other papers, the reader will eee a 
tolerably striking illustration of the different 
faces a man may exhibit, accerding to the limner 
who draws the portrait. 


He assumed two premises, and illustrated them 
with his usual ability ; the first was, “ that the 
Executive is not a co-ordinate department.” This 
he illustrated by an exposition of the constitu- 
tional powers of the Senate and of the House of 
R--presentatives, which embrace the right of the 
Hovse to impeach, and of the Senate to pass upon 
an impeachment, of the President. ‘The other 
position was, that a frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles was essential toliberty. Upon 
this branch of his argument, Mr. R. demonstrat- 
ed that if the precedents relied on to justify the 
assumption of power, claimed by the "President, 
had been cases in point, it was nevertheless the 
duty of the Senate to disregard precedent, and 
return to fundamental principles ; but Mr. R. de- 
nied that the precedents would sustain the use 
intended to be made of them. This he said had 
been clearly demonstrated by the unanswered 
and unanswerable argument of his colleague. 
Mr. Randolph then spoke of the parties in the 
country. He said, all the old Sedition-Law Fed- 
eralists are to a man united in favor of this ad- 
ministration. He called on the: friends of the 
adrainistration to point out ohe who was not ; but, 
said Mr. R., of all species of Federaiam, I dis- 
like that last, which has gone through the cruci- 
ble of Republicanism—that Federalism which 
is more than Federalism. 
He declared that Mr. Adams was a motarchist 
—father and son ;—that the father had atempt- 
ed to write usintoa monarchy, and that the son 
had attempted to proclaim us into a monaichy. 
‘He declared his message to the House to be a 
high misdemeanor, an attempt to convert the 
House of Representatives into a hustings, and 
by an electioneering appeal to the people, to an- 
swer the arguments which he (Mr. A.) had con- 
fined within the walls of the Senate. 
Mr. Randolph again alluded to the letter which 
he had read to the Senate, in which Mr. Adams’s 
apostacy was explained, and said that he had‘ re- 
ceived another jetter from the same gentleman, 
approving of what he had done. He then in- 
troduced and read a letter from Chief Justice 
Marshall, and passed a high encomium on the 
able speech made by that gentleman in defence 
of the elder Adams. He, said Mr. R., although 
the great, high: priest of the Federal party, was 
nota Sedition Law Federalist ; and he, although 
the able defender of the futher, disapproves of the 
licy ofthe sun. Mr. Randolph read part of the 
etter, in which the Chief Justice spoke in high 
terms of the speeches of Messrs. Benton, Van 
Buren, and Woodbury, particularly of the first, 
and expressed his opinion of the policy of the 
mission itself in such terms as to leave no doubt. 
of his disayprobation, = ’ 
Mr. R. thea eaid, that, from the days of John 
the Baptist ti] now, there never had been a more 
corrupt courtthan this; that they openly acted 
upon the praciple of bargain,—that every man 
had a ‘price. He said that Senators had been 
bought up ; taat the preds had been purchased. 
He said that ‘se would tell the people that this 
administration have the National Journal—that 
they know,—and more, gbst they have the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, whieh the people do not 
know... That paper, (thy National Intelligencer,) 
said Mr. R., has assnmal the mask of neutrality, 
that it may act with the more effect ; but they 
too have their pay ; andit is all done through the 
triumviri of the other Huse. Mr. Randolph then 
said, that these triumvii were morally and po- 
litically dead ; he repeated a conversation with a 
friend, who had said thet he considered the point 
of who was not to be eleted President, to be set- 
tled ; and that the onlyqnestion to be agreed on 
was, who is to be elect¢? And that man, said 
Mr. R., I speak for myslf, is Andrew Yackson ; 
for, said he, f am too ol a fox hunter to be put 
on a new chase now. 

Mr. R. then spoke ofthe love lettera that had 
passed between the eldy Adams and Mr. Jeffer- 
son, for the purpose >f getting the younger 
Adams jnto the Presidery. Those letters, have 
ceased to be written sino the election. Mr. R. 
said he would not be stprised to hear of their 
being renewed, but, jaid he, Mr. Jefferson 
speaks with alarm of th federal encroachments 
of this monarchical adiinistration. 

Mr. R. then avowed I determination to raise 
his voice to arouse the pople from their lethargy 
—spoke of his duty as aSenator from Virginia, 
and the responsibility ofa Representative to his 
constituents. He gave'b thanks to those gen- 
tlemen who had written ut their speeches de- 
livered in secret session. He adverted to the ar- 
guments which had beearged in favor of the re- 
solution, which, he rep@ed, were unanswered 
‘and unanswerable. Hehid that he felt for the 
mortification which theadvocates of executive 
usurpation must feel ; ad repeated what he had 
told his colleague, (Mr Tazewell,) that it was 
wrong in such big bull ds as he to worry the 
rats. Rats, did I say, Sir mice— 

Here Mr. R. was calleto order, by Mr. Bell, 
of N.H. Mr. R. took is seat, and the Vice- 
President desired of-the enator making the call, 
to write down the word¢onsidered to be out of 
order, which he decline to do. Mr. R. then 
proceeded, and read a redlution, and gave notice 
that he intended to movdt Mi Case the one un- 
der discussion was indefttely postponed. The 
resolution was then laid pou the table. 





Reminiscence. We ireei ve bya public ad- 
vertisement, that the sail, isolated block of 
buildings, known by the ime of Dawes’s Build- 
ings, on the south side aState-street, near the 
head, is, ina few days,) be sold at auction. 
There are a good manwecollections of past 
times, and incidents ealll up by this cireum- 
stance, even to go no farer back than our own 
young remembrance canteach. Since our lot 
has beeu cast in this g00y metropolis, we have 
seen numberless tenants ¢upying and vacating 
different apartments -in e building. In 1800, 
and for many years afterhe room at the north- 
easterly corner, was uccupd as the Post Office, 
when that office was in tt hands of the prede- 
cessor of the prezent incubent. Jt was after- 
wards a Bookstore, and Ff a short period the 
publishing office of the M¢hly Antbology. A- 
nother tenement was forany years a broker’s 
| office, and the extensive @ unexpected failure 
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of its occupants will iong be remembered with no 

very pleasant sensations by some who bad the 

miefortune to find that their confidence had been 

too uncircumspect for their interest. Several 

gentlemen, whose profession it is to decorate the 

“biped without feathers,” have successively oc- 

cupied this and other tenements in the same 
building ; many a dandy has here been furnished 
with a new sutt for which an honest tailor. suffer- 

ed; many a stitch has been here taken in time to 

save nine ; many bad habiis cast off; muny a goose 

been heard to hiss; many a needle stuck in its 

right place. One of the chambers was the office 

ofthe Massachusetts Mercury, (now metamor- 

phosed into the New-England Palladium ;) and, 

if we mistake not, it was the same room in which 

the Boston Patriot was first, and is still publish- 

ed. We say nothing in particular of the lawyers, 

popts, painters, and printers which have improv- 

ed, as the Yankee phrase is, in rapid succession 

some other apartments, and whose history pow- 

erfully exemplifies the declaration of Iérael’s 
reverend and sagacious monarch, that one genera- 

tion goeth and another cometh, but the world abideth 

forever. The Boston Bank, an institution which 

our present President (thay he live a theusand 

years!)considered too aristocratic for republi- 

can America, here commenced its operations; 
and here, too, at a period anterior to our person- 

al knowledge, did the Massachusette Bank, as 
we are credibly informed, issue those oblong slips 
of paper, the representatives of gold and silver, 
which gave the first impulse to the banking sys- 
tem in New-Englaod. And this brings us to the 
immediate object of our present discourse, which 
is to relate a circumstance as we have heard it 
from the mouths of most indubitable witnessess, 
and which so happily illustrates the prudence, 
economy and patriotism of the bank directors: of 
former times, that it may well put to shame the 
extravagance, idleness, and selfishness of their 
successors. " 

Soon after the piesa of tlie ‘era of 
banks, and while the Massachusetts Bunk was lo- 
cated (u vile phrase!) in Dawes’s Building, it so 
happened, that a counterfeit five-dollar bill was 
found in one of their drawers.. Such an occur- 
rence might well excite astonishment, for in 
those days, counterfeit bills were much less com- 
mon than in these blessed times when every man 
is hisown banker. There was then no State 
Prison, and every counterfeiter of a bill on the 
Massachusetts Bank, if he were detected, was 
sentenced by law to stand in the pillory—if that 
can be called standing, where a man’s body is so 
bent as to form an angle of ninety degrees with 
his legs, and his head and hands stuck through 
certain holes in a thick plank, so nicely adjusted 
to his neck and wrists, as very few professors of 
the noble science of regeneration can -hope to ri- 
val. The discovery of this bill, as we said, excit- 
ed no sinall surprise. How it came to be in the 
bank, from whom it was taken, and who should 
bear the loss, were considerations that employed 
the thoughts, and the fears, of the directors, 


tors were snmmoned together, and long, and fre- 
quent, and late were their sittings, even till the 
Old South bell, in one instance, had tolled the 
hour of midnight. Every clerk was examined, 
the account of every man doing business at the 
bank was overhauled ; and no exertion was spar- 
ed that could-have the remotcst tendency to 
trace the histury of the counterfeit bill ; but all in 
vain. The rogue, whoever he was, had laid his 
plan so deep, and managed his affairs so adroitly, 
that all labour at discovery was fruitless, and it 
was clear that the bank must sustain the loss 
consequent upon the fraud. But mark,’ reader, 
bank directors, as we said above, and now say a- 
gain, bank directors thirty years ago were not 
like bank directors now. With a most praise- 
worthy resolution they resolved, that, although 
some rogue had gained five dollars for his coun- 
tefeit, yet the stockholders—* the poor widows 
and orphans”—the religieus Societies—the edu- 
cation Sucieties—the institutions for savings,— 
and all the other benevolent associations which 
invest their funds in bank st0ck,should not be the 
losers. And how do ye think, ye speculators 
and sharpers of modern days, ye Eagle Bankz di- 
rectors, and ye Marble Companies, ye Hoadleys, 
and ye Bartletts,—how do ye think these liberal 
and patriotic directors managed’ to balance the 
cash accounts with their—pockets? I'll tell ye. 
They assembled in solem conclave round their 
directory board, each with cocked-hat in hand, 
and rueful countenance, indicating the horrible 
self-denial they were about to inflict, and voted, 
—to drink no tea but Bokea for the space of a fort- 
night. 


Urizity or Epucation Soctetins. The fol- 
lowing “ Postscript” to a sermon lately publish- 
ed by the reverend James Sabine say be re- 
ceived, we jresume, asa fuir statement of the 
great and beneficial effects of the education Socie- 
ties of the United States. 


_In the foregoing Sermon, this country is con- 
sidered, in the proper application of the terms, A 
Christian Country. ‘This is the view usua 
taken of it. Statesmen, Philosophers, Moralists, 
Divin2s, all, make this a subject of exultation 
and of boast. Perhaps there is no country, all 
things considered, so highly favoured as this. 
To preserve this high state of things, and raise it 
still * bo amnall stress is laid upon the means 
of pu religious instruction. to this single 
circumstance, great attention hes been paid, from 
the very planting of the Colonies. And it 





of all well wishers to the country. Nevertheless 
it is found, from actual curvey, obarvamon, and 
experience, that the population has already out 
grown the provided means of religious urdinan- 
ces. And whatis still worse, the evil is increas- 
ine: | —* a ate es should jon eon- 

increase, for fifty years to come, as it bas 
done for the past few years, there will be a sur- 





.| Simple statement, doubtless too true, 


clerks, and stockholders. The Board of Direc-' 


should seem that this thing is still 60 the minds }- 


* 
om of thirty millions of people, destitute of re. 
igious instruction, So it is stated, and fe 
by the American Education Society, as publi ei 
in their Address, 1825, 4. “Address” 
contains a most touching representation of the 
deadly state of things in the country, in a moral 4 
point of view. And these things are copied into 
our Journals, and sent all aver the world, with B 
such lively appeals as this,—“ Men of Israch 
help.”—“ Come over and help us.” These fa 
peals are not without. effect ; ministers i #] 


these things, and feeling the force of invitation, 
comé over und offer themsclves for service ; nay, 
in some instances, ministers are ex ressly en- 
couraged and invited, with promises o patronage. 
But?what is the condition in which they find 
themselves upon their arrival in tke country, 
To say the least, a minister coming into thesé 
regions, if he be a man of any acceptability, and 
the people manifest to him any respect, he is by 
secret management put aside, or sent off to some 
other, pay, to any other field of labour. Now 
from hence what conclusions can we draw ? Are- 
we to conclude that these representations are in- 
correct, or that the display of these facts, is with © 
improper motives? It is very repugnant to good 
feelings, to insinuate that these gentlemen, plae- 
ed in such responsibility, are either ignorant of 
the disease they exhibit, or of the remedy by 
which to effect acure. ‘They shall speak for |, 
themselves. In the above noticed “ Address,” © 
page 5, there is an outline of the proceedings and 
success of the Education Society, from the time ,- 
of its commencement, to the year 1825, in aspace |) 
of ten years. ¢ 

“The whole numher of young men who. have © 
received assistance from this Society since its | 
first establishment, is 527. Of these 13 are os-. © 
dained ministers, 10 are missionaries, or in the |; 
employ of charitable Societies, and 11 are licens- | | 
ed candidates for the ministry; making the | 
whole uumber of those who preach the Gospel 
in one way or another, 33. Two hundred are 
now members of Colleges, and 43 are members * 
of Academies preparing for College.. The re- |” 
maining auinber, so far'as their present situa-  » 
tion can be ascertained, is composed of ‘those, 
who have just graduuted, and are employed as * * 
instructors of youth, or are pursuing professional ~ 
studies. In this calculation, however, we must © 
make allowance for a small number, who, from * ” 
the failure of health and consequent discourage- 
ment, or from other causes, have heen led to re- 
linquish the object of pursuit.” 

The account stands thus. Out of 527 young 
men which they have patronized in 10 years, 34 
are in one way oranother preaching the gospel; | 
10 only of whom are settled, or ordained The J— 

ublic ought certainly to look at ihis. A National — 

iety of orthodox churches in 10 years havo 

succeeded in sending 34 labourers into the wide® | - 
fieldto labour in one wayor other. After these, 
34 are deducted from the 527, they uccount for ~ 
246 more under their care in academic and col- | 
lege studies, preparing for theology. But then — 
there remain 251 of whom no account is ‘a 
except ‘that so far as their present situation can 
be ascertained, is composed of those, who have 
just — and are employed asinstuctors of 
youth, or are pursuing professiona) studies.” This 
might have | 
passed off tolerably well, but for the ingenious 
and managing peragraph preceeding it, and for * 
the facts before our eyes every day fh our more 
pee towns. The ee us are, that 6 
great many ministers o ospel, who ha 
been @ounted faithful, and put Free the minis 
and have stood for yeurs, aceeptable and use 
and who have lost none of their real me 
characicr and talent, are now in this great and 
ancient city, seeking a morsel of bread, * 
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ing Boarding —Teaching schools— 
and editing Jor printers— * 
Lectures. Others, younger men, licentia and % 


uD 

candidates, are degraded at the very onset ¢ a 
ministerial career, by suffering themeelveg to be - 
employed as agents to collect monies, a 
subscribers for mere speculation in a kind ¢ 3 





ligious traffic. In fact, this patt of the coughry 
abounds with clergymen oie yed 3 ues a 
own proper way, and condescending to labo 

for which they were never desi 


. , and to wh 
their characters are ill adapted. From the w 
we learn, that the measures now in operation 
the support and the supply of this Christi 
country, in the article of Evangelism, must f 
—— _ a The oar of this evil, # 
in the assertion and support of Religious Liberw? 
Reduce the American hiera » the star 3 
and court of high commission, and religion, ine 
ing sound morslity, will flourish in these 
publics. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 5 
The first thought of a young map, on leaving col- 
lege, is to choose a profession. To this end, he cir- | 
cumnavigates the little world of his acquaintance, io 
undergo its examination and receive its advice on — 
this important sudject. Fortunage is he, if, after pay- * 
ing this respect to the better judgment of his friends — 
be has firmness enough to neglect it all, and tode- 7) 
cide for himself: fortunate, if he peseveres in pur- · 
suit of the study he has chosen ; fortunate, if he, is suf- © 
fered to proceed on his way, without being harrassed) 
by perpetual enquiries as to his direction, and jostled 
by ———— on the probable success that a 
waits him. Let my own history, the evi's to which ! 
have been subjected by my indecision and the dira- 
greement in the advice of my friends, be an examp'ete 
those who are ahout choosing a profession ; let them 
beware of the rock on which I have split. 


Many a year has passed im i lea 
me still undecided on the principal object of my 
ucation, since | was graduated at one of the first 
rary inetitations in the country. | over college 

ive of ei 
ing reteres. 












life, for there is nothing partjcularly 
tertaing in it, notwi the imposing ; 
of tutors, and the fabulous stories of Sophomores ; col- 
lege fun isa mere name, often taken in vain, and col- 
lege study a bugbear to frighten boys at school. Sab 
fice it to say, | got safely through this dismal » : 
of learning, and upon emerging received a p- skin 
certificate, as thousands have before, and thour 
ands will do after me, and not a whit the wiser 
being initiated the first two letters into the mysteries 
of the college alphabet. + And this,” said J, 
mMerniog after commencement, as | sat pori ove 
my degree, witha Latin dictionary — grammar ot) 
my elbow to aselst me in guessing at its a 
** this is a passport to the professions, a step 
Ping stone to honor and emolament. hes 
many dry booke have! toded sad moiled through ; 
for this, how many dall lectures have 1 
trough ; for this how many bottles of wise, 
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brow-beat the whole court, judge jury, witnesses and 
all. Aud then the fees; put money into your 
pocket,” said 1, holding up my 
“ put money into your pocket; yes, yes, 
cided on the law.” I sunk into « 
satchels and 
eyes; flowing wigs, writs, 
2 a thoussad points. l imagined mnyself ing 
at the bar, and discharging my eloquence, like elec- 
tric sparks, through interminable chains of juries ; | 
thought ĩ sat om the bench, clothed with all the dig 
sity of a jadge. 1 was watched, in every change of 
my countenance, by anxious clients, and addressed 
with the profoundest reepect by eloquent lawyers, 
“ Please your honor, Please your honor,” constantly 
greeted myears. At length, as if conscious of the 
impropriety uf nodding on the bench, | awoke ;— 
“ please your honur,” ejaculated my shoe-black, who 
had stolen into the room uanoticed —— — — my 
slum * please your honor, will you look o’ this 
a Damn the Vill,” cried |, jumping up, and 
kicking the rascal out of the door.. [threw myself 
into my chair, attempted again to fall asleep and re. 
new my dreams; but the charm was broken. I puz- 
zled out a traaslation of my degree, correct enough 
for my purpose—deposited it safely in my trunk, and 
in a few days, had the satisfaction of exhibiting it to 
the inspection of my delighted parents, aunts, un- 
cles, and cousins, all of whom declared it well worth 
‘the time and money spent in obtaining it, with the 
exception of one of the female examiners-—a spinster 
of some forty years standing—-whw confessed that for 
her purt, she thought the satin ritbon appended to it 
was much the more valuable, as that might do for 
cap strings, but the parchment, she could not se the 


purse 
I have de- 
nt reverie - 


- use of that, especially as it was written over; give 


her the ribbon, * the rest,” said she, chuckling at the 
quotatiou; * is all but leather and prunella.” 

% Welt boy,” said my father, raising his iron-rim 
med spectacles on his bald head, which I well knew 
portended something important, “ what profession 
have you pitched upon® * Law,” answered. [ 
* Law !” exclaimed my father,—“ law !” 
cried my mother,—“ law !” squeaked my eldest aunt, 
—* law ! echoed the whole choir of aunts, uncles, 
and cousins, one after another, through all the differ 
ent notes of the octave. * Yes, Law !” I repeated, 
no ways out of tune by the discordant sounds that 
still made my ears to tingle. ‘‘ Amen” responded 
my father, but he was followed by none of the rest. 
Disappointment, | saw, was depicted .in every face. 
The truth was, as_1 soon after learned, the whole 
family had taken a vote that I should study divinity. 


The minister—there was but one in the place —was 


far advanced in years, and in the ordinary course of na- 
ture, would soon cease from his preaching. 
was thought, would be an excellent chance for me. 
It was agreed on all hands that [I would fill the 


pulpit with honor, as I had the true ministerial 
gtavity in my speech, and, even whefi a boy at 
school, was remarkably expert at finding the chay- 


ter and verse; aunt Nappy herself, as we styled 
her, thought she should be able to keep awake dur- 
ing the first sermon I should preach. -When, there- 
fore, | announced my determination, it gave the 
death blow to all there fond. hopes and ingenious 
calculations ; for my father, ever too indulgent for 
the interest of his son, had declared 
‘allowiag me the liberty of a repeal 


profession for myself. 


It was along time before | recovered from this 
It seemed ae if I was nonsuited in the figst 
1 had no eerious ob- 
jection to the ministry=-provided | had a handsome 
sslary—but I could not bear the idea of being thrust 


shock. 
cause I had attempted to plead. 


into the pulpit. I became more fixed than ever in 
my original determination. ‘* Thou hast never been 
in court,” | exclaimed with Shakspeare, “ and thou 
art damned, like an iil roasted egg, all on one side.” 
l remembered my dream the morning after commence- 
ment; it seemed prophetic of my future success. My 
resolution was scon formed to place myself under the 
instruction of an eminent member of the bar. 1 set 
off immediately for the place of my destination—there 
was no professor of the green bag in my native town. 
On my way thither I waz‘to call on a rich relation, 
who had no children and would probably make 
me one of his heirs—at least, 1 was a inent 
candidate for that distinction. l found him half dead 
with the gout. Ofcourse, 1 could not help tarrying 
awhile with him, out of pure sympathy for the old fel- 
low. I had taken pood care to have my degree with 
me, and this, I thought, was a favorable opportunity 
to make it tell to some account. I read over the 
Latin firet, pronouncing every syllable with the “ ore 
rotundo,” in the true Ciceronean style of execution 
—the Roman orators always sung their speeches, and 
old Tully wasa real bull frog among them. “ Bu- 
gles and French horns,” sait my ancle, that sounds 
well, though it it is all Greek to me; let us have a 
plain version of it.” Now is your time, thought I, 
to put money ia your pocket. After a sufficient 
number of hems, and thaws, and excuses, such as a 
diffident singer makes when requested to try his vo- 
calitie · in y, i begun, and out of halfa dozen 
simple lines of Latin, I spun as much good English as 
would serve Bob. Southey, puffer to his royal majesty, 
to manufacture a dozen odes. * Nonsense.” exclaim- 
ed my uncle, snatching the unlucky degree out of my 
hands, and flinging it into the fire. Imadc a :tart 
torescue it from the flames, but recollecting the 
whimsical temper of my uncle, I remained in my seat 
and saw myselt stripped of a!l my honors without one 
attempt to save them. ‘* There,” said my uncle, as 
the remains of my degree, of which I had thus unwil- 
lingly made a burnt effering, floated slowly up the 
chimmey, * there goes vour letter of recommendation, 
and may all such gross flattery go with it, say 1. Why 
boy, stuff like that would turn the heads, aye, and 
hearts, too, of fifty love proofold maids. _1 trust you 


brought no more of this combustible matter from col- 


lege ; lucky for you that it did not explode in your 
pocket and blow you sky high, sky high.” 
lum ipsum petirnus stultitia,” said 1, but it was lost, I 
suppose on my Gothic uncle. I swallowed my resent- 
ment with as good grace as I could affect, vxpress- 
ed the most respectful submission to his judgment, 
and thanked him, yes, | thanked him, for destroying 
the fruit of four years labor. After this transaction, 
my uncle stretched out his gouty leg, gave a cater. 
waul of pain, and resumed the conversation. ‘ You 
are going to make a lawyer,” said he,—‘* whew— 
you are mad—whew—stark mad, to think of such a 
Project. The country is full of the profession, starv- 
ing for lack ofemployment. It was only a day or 
two since, that | met a skin-and-bone looking fellow, 
hobbling along the road, with a pack on his back and 
a sign-hoard under his arm, written on it, “ Peter 
Pettyfogger, Attorney at Law ” 
curiosity in my composition, made bold to inquire 
the occasion of his travelling -in this singular manner. 
With tears in his eyes, the poor fellow assured me 
that he was litcrally starved out of his office, his law 
books devoared by rats, and himself reduced to the 
necessity of quitting his place of residence. “ Law- 
. Yers multiplied 2o rapidly about me, that I took down 
ay shingle,” said he, holding out his sign, “and | 
<u determined never to stick it up again ; but mean 
‘otravel round the country and peddle the law, as 
Mistionaries do the gospel.” ‘ Faith,’ said 1, you 
Willattend the cireust courts, with a vengeance ;” 
&nd wishing him success in his mew undertaking, bid 
good morning. Now you are not so foolish, | 
Spe, as to run this wild-goose chase after the law. 
**0, No, take my advice, boy, if you must learn any 
of the Pestilent lingo, learn the doctor’s trade; there 
soe Setting along in that. Here is thie poor leg 
>a ithas cost me half my fortane. Now ! hate 
— — So out of the family at such a rate, so 
Come een be a doctor, and shall cure my gout. 
for that pen eet look 80 dejected about it; and as 
its say of lying parchment, you shan't regret 
that to done con't want such asticking plaster as 
though W Custom with, for I will be your patient — 
Wealthy denne Ut Patient tco—and you shall grow. 
Proper.” doctor, as fast as your rich uncle thinks 
"Here again, was | caught in a confounded 
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dilemma. I dared not tego contrary to the injunc- 
tion of my uncle, and to reason or wheedle him out of 
it, I knew would be altogether a hopeless attempt. 
However desirous l might be of studying law, | was 
forced to promise that | would not enter upon it for 
the present. l returned home my evil 

aud my uncle's gout,and lamenting the loss of my de- 
gtee, and the destruction of my 3. 

The family were much surprised at my sudden re- 
turn, and charitably concluded that { had abandon- 
the design of studying the law. 1 was again bzset 
by my religious aunts, all of whom declared that |! 
had *‘ met with achange.” ‘They always hada 
rerefend opinion,” they said, “ of their nephew, and it 
seemed as though he was foreordained to ¢ a minis- 
ter.» { thought it best to favor these kiud conjec- 
tares and benevolent intentions, for of the two | 
much preferred preaching and prayers, to physic and 
prescribiug. Accordingly, to keep up a show of re- 
ligion, | frequently accompanied my aunts to night- 
meetings, where | was often obliged to make long 
prayers in behalf of their souls, while in my heart, | 
most devoutly wished them at the bottom of purgato- 
ry. Often—tI blush to contess it-—did they insinuate 
to me, though they never uttered it in so many words, 
for that would have been too barefaced sacrilege— 
olten did they insinuate a wish that the aged parson 
would soon die off and make room for their bupeful 
nephew. ‘ It was evident,” said they sobbing with 
croc:dile tears, ‘that the good old man was fast 
tailing. and would soon be taken away from this 
scene of probation. ‘+ Alas they vould sigh, ‘he 
totters up the pulpit stairs feebler and feebler, sabbath 
after sabbath, and their hearts trembled with fear all 
the while, leet he should one day fall, and break his 
neck, poor man! But there is no telling who will 
succeed him!” they would always wind up with, at 
the same time casting a meaning look at their neph- 
ew—that is,myself,—as muc as to say “ thon art the 
man!” “hus was I, from tive to time,refreshed with 
a discourse trom one or more of my p/ous aunts,in sub 
stance pretty"much as | have written it. “ Truly,” 
| would sometimes exclaim in the bitterness of my 
soul, “the children of Israel were forty years fed 
with mauna in the wilderness, but this spiritual food 
the desert of my hopes, is not altogether so palata- 

je.”* 

In the mean time, there wzs a brood of young chil- 
dren growing up at home, and my mother secing me 
still undecided in the choice of a profession, proposed 
one day that | should open a school, and instruct my 
brothers and sisters. ‘It isa pity,” said she, ‘* that 
ail your college larning should run to waste in this 
manner; we can muster children enough, thank 
heaven ! in our own fami'y, to make a pretty comfort- 
able school, and if you are not supplied from other 
quarters, in the course of time, perhaps, your eldest 
sister or yourself may get married, and keep the 
number of little ones good,”——“* And teach the 
young idea how to shoot,” interrupted | ; *‘ no, f will 
shoot myself first. Is it for this, mother,” cried I, 
swelling with eloquent indignation, “ is it for this, 


rising up early and lying down late, spoiling my 
eyes,”—I always wear green spectacles, they answer 
a variety of purposes,—‘‘ and at last received the 
honors of college, with the glorious addition of A.B. 
to my name—and all for what? to be an ekecedursan 
—a mere tickler of bare bottoms and ringer of empty 
ances aoe in _——- ‘dismal coun- 
ry school cages, prat e a parrot,to a flock 
of unfledged mockiag birds.” . This feeling appeal to 
the sympathy of a mother, did my business this time. 
But not long after, my father being gained over to 
the same opmion with my mother, a fresh attack en- 
sued, which ended in victory on their side. 1! open- 
ed a sort of tem school, whee | have continued 
ever since, beating brains iuto the little patesof my 
brothers and sisters, and waiting for the decease of my 
rich uncle, or the minister,—the first of which events 
1 deem the most desirable, as then I shall enter on 


the law without further difficulty. But my aunts are. 


perpetaally praying in their hearts, for the happening 
of the latter. The old parson, however, still holds 
out, and, for aught I see, mounts the pulpit stairs as 
brisk as any of the young candidating ministers. My 
affectionate aunts are literally pining away with cha- 
grin and disappointment, and ere long will dic of a 
miuister, unless, which ticaren ; thin 
dies first. Of late they have growm more bold and 
virulent, and one of them, rather more irritable than 
the others, broke out into a most violent invective, 
the other day, against the poor parson, declaring that 
“he would live to the age of Methurelab, on purpose 
to plague them.“ Occasionally, ! receive a letter 
from my uncle, filled with complaints of his gout, and 
threatenings to disinherit me unless | make haste to 
finish my studies—I have all along led him to sup- 
pose that | am preparing for a doctor—and commence 
my practice on his leg. This is a true account of my 
situation. In attempting to follow the old Latin ad- 
age, “‘in medium tutissimus ibis,” { have got myself 
intoa labyrinth of difficulties, and, unless some kind 
accident furnishes me with a clue, I fear I shall never 
find my way éut of it. 





EXGLISH GRAMMAR. Ko. It. 

Before I proceed to the consideration of the verb, | 
observe that our grammarians have been more careful 
to find out and notice combinations of words, in our 
language, which convey the meaning of a single word, 
in some other tongue, than to analyze and parse ours, 
word by word, according to its real simplicity. ‘Tehus, 
because they find in Latin, amo, I love, im the aclive 
voice, and amor, | am loved, in the passive, they con 
clude that am loved, in our language, ought to be 
parsed together, and cailed the passive voice. But 
when we consider that what is. generally expressed, 
in the Latin and Greek languages, by a single word, in 
their passive voice, is always expressed in ours by the 
verb, be or am, and the pe: fect participle gf some oth- 
erverb, I cannot see the propriety of saying any thing 
about voice ina grammar, purely and exclusively 
English. Thus, Jam ‘ored. 1 is the nominative case 
to the verb am ; and lored the perfect participle, be- 


longing to.or qualifying /,in the nature of an adjective : 


and so through all the modes and tenses. 

English verbs may therefore be defined and divided 
in the following manner. A verb is a word, which 
expresses what is affirmed of things. English verbs 
are of two kinds, fransifive and infransttire. A tran- 
sitive verb expresses an action, and necessarily sup- 
poses an agent, and an object acted upon ; as, George 
tears books; he hales instruction. An _ iztransitive 
verb expresses an action. which is .confined to the 
agent, or denotes simply the being, state, or condition 
of things; at,! walk; he runs; we exist; they 
sleep. 

tn regard to modes and tenses, if we go beyond the 
inflections of our verbs for these purposes. we ought 
not to rtop short of the number, mentioned by Harris 
in his Hermes, and by other writers on philusophical 
grammar. We appear to have but tour modes, moods, 
or manners, of expressing the signification of the 
verb ; viz. the indicative. imperative, subjunctive, 
and infinitive. ‘the indicative declares, affirms pos- 
itively, or asks a question; as,l am; -he leres ; am 
1? loveshe? ‘The subjunctive is usually joined to 
some other verb, and cannot make a full meaning by 
itself; as, though I be poor,}am honest. If he lore 
her, she ishappy. The imperative commands, exhorts, 
or entreats ; and admits only of the second persen, in 
each namber ; as, be thou; lore ye or you. ‘the in- 
finitive simply expresses the signification of the verb, 
without limiting it to any person or number ; and is 
sometimes used with the preposition fo, and sometimes 
without it; as,i1seem tobe; he appeary to love ; 
you dare fo do it, or you dare de it. 

If tense be defined, as | think it justly may and 
ought to be, and as has actually been done, “ a vari- 
ation of the verb to distinguish the circumstance of 
time,” our language has but two, the present and 
past ; as, preseot lore, past lored. Future time is ex- 
pressed by the verbs shali and wiil, and the snfinilire 
mode of another verb. without the preposition to ; as, 
I shall or will lore But graromarians having found, 


2 and amabo, in the future, hare con- 
cluded, 


found 


I have been to cullege, studied hard night and day, | 
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that our corresponding phrases, I have loved, 
I hed loved, and! shail or will love, must be parsed 
together, as-a corresponding tense, instead of separate 
ly, as may be easily done. Take, for example, J hare 
ebook. I is apronoun, novminative case to 
have ; have, a verb agreeing with J ; found, a perfect 
participie, qualifying bovk ; boot, s noun, nominative 
case, and t of verb, have. 
It is true, if we alter the arrangement of the words, 
the meaning may be altered; thus, I have a book 
found, I have a letter written, may mean that the one 
was found and the other written, either by myself, or 
another person ; still the grammatical construction is 
the same, excepting the arrangement of the worde. 
‘The same is true of many other phrases,such as to over- 
take, and take over ; to overlook, and look over. 
If it be objected, that to parse the sen‘’ence, J hare 
lost a book, upon this principle, is absurd, as we can- 
not be said to have a thing which is lost ; Lask, is it 
more absurd, than to say, a house is on fire, when the 
fire is on the house ; or a may is in liquor, when the 
liquor is ir the man? Common usage, ususet jus et 
norma lo quendi, sanctions many unphilosophical ex- 
pressions, which are, nevertheless, grammatical. 
PHILOLOGOS. 





ANECDOTES OF TOM COOK. 

Mr. Eprror,—Having perused, not long since, 
in your Galaxy, a ditty, entitled, “ The Devil 
and Tom Cook.” it brought to mind many other 
anecdotes of the same notorious character, 
which have been handed down, from father to 
son, to the present generation. Some of these, 
which [ have noted down in munuseript, pro- 
bably for the firat time they were ever so noted, 
may be thought worth preserving by means of 
printing, that art, which is very justly. denomi- 
nated, “the pre: zrver of all arts.” _ pi 

If we can properly boast, as we actually do, of 
emulating our pareut country, in literature and 
seience ; in the wisdom and energy of our estab- 
lishmeuts, whether political, diplomatic, naval or 
military; in our theatrical, horse-racing, cock- 
fighting and duelling amuseme nts ; may we not 
also challenge a comparison, considering the 
age, or rather youth of our country, in swindling, 
thieving, and “all that sort of thing”? If she 
could boast of her Barrington, we could do the 
same of our Burroughs, till he retired to one of 
her provinces. Both these personages were 
nearly equal, in point of cleverness. 

Among the multitude of light-fingered craft, 
who were born and bred, and who have flourish- 
ed in New-England, our hero ought not to be for- 
gotten. I shall record his exploits, as they re- 
cur to my recollection, not attempting to arrange 
them in chronological order, as that cannot 
uow be accurately ascertained. Some may be 
imputed to him, which justly belong to others; 
yet, no doubt, others have had the reputation of 
a= many, to which he was in reality entitled. 
Without further preface, I proceed to the task, 
which I have assigned myself. 

I. How Tom Cook quizzed the students of Har- 
vard College. — 

Tom, in addition to his other arts, was toler- 
ably clever :nthat of rhyme-tagging. Ou a cer- 
tain time, being ordered, for a breach uf those 
laws, which are enacted against the enjoyment of 
perfect freedom, to stand a specified time, in the 
pillory, on Cambridge common ; the students of 
the college assembled round to behold him in 
his elevated station ; aud knowing his skill in 
versitication, insisted on his giving them a speci- 
men, on this occasiun. He very soon complied, 
as follows. 

6° Cambridge is a famous place, 

For wisdom and for knewledge ; 

Some wits are whi and some are hanged, 
Abd fcols are sent tu Colleze.* 

IE. Tom's rhymes on Father Hix, jail-keeper at 
Cambridge. ° 

_ Having heen several times committed to prison 
in Cambridge, ahd found meanste eseape-s being 
canght and brought back again, the jailor was 
determined to make his cage more secure. Tom 
seeing him bringing materials for this purpose, 
made the following extempore. 

There's old father Hix, 
With a bundle of sticks, 
To mend the prison door ; 
But l make no doubt, 
That I shall get out, 

As I’ve often done before.” 

II. How Tom went to Church. , 

It is the custom, in almost every town iu New- 
England, for the accommodation of those, who 
are spiritually inclined, to build and support a 
meeting-house and tavern-heuse very near to- 
gether. Cook, happening to pass, one evening, 
through the centre of a village, thus accommodat- 
ed, seeking whom he might devour, found a wal- 
let in a countryman’s cart, which was left.in the 
shed, while its owner was taking refreshment in 
the house. He immediately removed it from the 
shed of the tavern-house to the house of prayer, 
where, raising a window, he dropped it into a 
pew, and went on his way, calculating to call the 
next evening, and examine the contents of the 
wallet. It came to pass, that the next day there 
was a sacramental lecture, in the meeting-house, 
and hearers enough assembled to discover the 
unexpected and unusual deposite. ‘Three sturdy 
yeomen agreed to watch in the meeting- house at 
night, and discover, if possible, the depositor. 
The event was, that Cook was dished, and brought 
hefore the judicial tribunal for trial; and the 
three watchmen were swift witnesses against 
him. The testimony of oné of them will be suf- 
ficient to show the course which the trial took, 
and enable the reader to conjecture the result. 

Witsess sworn. Three of us agreed to watch. 
I wentinto the pulpit ; the other two into separ- 
ate pews, a little distant from the one, in which 
the wallet was found. Not far from midnight, 
the window was gently raised, and a man, whom 
we afterwards found to be Cook, entered, lower- 
ed the window and took possession of the wallet. 
While feeling its contents, he talked to. himself 
loud enough to be heard by.vs, “I am afraid, I 
shall find devilish poor picking. Ah .-! here is 
bread and cheese, that’s better than. nothing. 
Nere’s a half galion keg of cider: that will help 
along.” Upon @his, he raised the keg to drink, 
I sung out from the pulpit, and the other two 
sprung and gral#ed him. 

Covar. Whatdid you say, When you sung 
out? ; 

Witness. Am I obliged to tell the very 
words ? aE 4 

C. Certainly ; are under oath. 

W. Isung —* — blood, and thunder! what 
are * ahout —— * 

Cc. hat did C say? 

W. He seemed much surprised ; but after be- 
ing told that there had been a meeting there the 
day previous, be said, be had no suspicion that 
the people of that place were so devilish religious, 
as to attend mecting on week days. 

IV. How Tom stole from e ihie . 

A fellow called on Tom, informing bim that be 
had stolen a quantity of goods, and hid them in 
such a piece of woods; describing the place so 
exactly, that Tom could readily find them ; and 
inviting him to assist in disposing of them on 


much of a fool for that.” The fellow insisted, 
that he would be convinced to the contrary, if he- 
would accompany him at night tothe place. “I 
can’t go to night,” said ‘l'om, “ but I'll go to- 
morrow night ; though I know you are too big a 
fool for a thief.” They parted upon this, and Tom 
went that night and removed the articles to 
another place. ‘The next night they went together, 
when the fellow found, to his great mortification, 
that he was too great a fool to be a knave. 
HIEROCLES. 





JOE BUNKER'S DIARY,—IN LOsToN. 
Afteraoon, four o’elock, on this first. day of May, 
Arciviving ia town, found the devil to puy. 

In town? I beg pardon, I should have said city ; 

That would help to a rhyme too, to eke out my ditty. 
When first I caught sight of the New State House dome, ‘ 
A man on’t was walking, who seem’d quite at home, 

He steruly look’d dowa, as though he'd affivnt all, 

With his head and his body almost borizonta!. 

Thinks I to myseif, sure the devil helps him, 

For mere lvoking upward makes my head swim. 

He let down a great lengthy thing, call’d a hose, 

Which just like the sea-serpent Juok'd, I suppose. 

I jump'd off my mare, and hy many a woman, 

And among men and boys, led her on tuw’rd the common; 
Where I still found the serpent-like thing on the ground ; 
Expecting each moment, 'twould quiri all around. 

And if it should do so, and get round our necks, 

Arws, bodies and legs, it would sadly perplex ; 

Nay, even might kill us, as likely as not ;— be 

I wished myself full ninety miles from the spot. 


_ At length I discover'd, a few rods apart, 


Full many a waggon, or little, low cart, 

And on each, or by it, were men out of breath, 

All tugging to squush the dire monster to death. 
While I stood, with mouth open, staring at one, 

Point blank water came, swift and tue as 8 gun, 

And hit me a knock-me-down blow in the face; 

While my mare scamper'd off, as if runuing a race. 
Take care, says I quickly, take care how you squirt A 

My face is not dirty, my clothes, nor my shirt. 

T look’d in the Fioz Pond, and there was the tail 

Of the monster, which suck’d water in, like a whale. 

To the top of the state house I look’d : hy the neck, 

A fellow was grasping to keep it in check ; 

It spit out the water, I vouch it, like fire, 

As high as the pine apple up there, and higher. 

And now an old crony perceiv’d my emotion, 

Shook hands, and then said, twas a mere Boston notion ; 
In short-metre told, what was meant by the rout 

Was, when, fire gets in hese to get it quick out. 

Then, says J, have you seen any thing «f,a mare? 

O yes, that’s the man, drest all in black, there. 

To call a man mare, says I is a daro’d bull : 

Do you think I dop’t know it? d'ye think me a fool ? 
Then all through the streets my poor mare I went a’ter, 
Where the houses aud shops were cramm’d thicker than spatter. 
Can’t find her - I'm tir'd—I'll try w repose ;— 

Vl be hang’d if 1 think that my eyes I can close. 





A RETORT. 

* You've made a great bargaiu,” said pert Johnny 
Brown, * 

As he handed his goods to a blunt country clown, 

And took for his payment the hard money down. 

Quoth the clown, “ a great Largain, perhaps, in your 
view ; 

And I,.to my sorrow, may find it too true ; 

A great loss to me, and a great gain io you.”” 8. 





EXTEMPORE LINES, 


On seeing and hearing a musical clock, at the Hotel in Charlestown, 
near the biidge. 


: My daughters teaze me for piano forte, 


Guitar, or spinnet, or some other sort 

Of instrument of music, for their fingers ; - 

While all their useful work most sadly lingers. 

This will keep time, as well as other clocks, 

And save girls’ time and fingers to knit socks, 

Make clothes, or mend, or weave straw hats and 
bennets ; * 

Instead of playins tunes and singing sonnets. 

Thus, while their hands pursue some useful trade, 

Their ears may hear sweet music, ready made. 

1 like this instrument, P11 buy and have it ; 

*T will show time flics, keep time, and even save it. 


————EEEEEEEEeaa 

Mas. Hemans’s Poems. We perceive that ail 
the newspapers, far and near, notice the propo- 
sal for publishing at Cambridge, a volume of the 
poems of Mrs. Hemans; and we are glad of it; 
for it is an indication of the good taste of read- 
ers as well as editors, when such poetry is read, 
admired, and called into extended circulation. 
‘The proposed volume is to contain some pieces 
with which the public are not familiar. The 
League of the Alps, has been sent by the author to 
one of her friends in manuscript. To this and a 
selection of other poems made Ly Mrs. H. her- 
self, the editor proposes to add two tragedies— 
The Siege of Valencia, and The Vespers of Paler- 
mo, with a “selection from Mrs. Hemans’s other 
publications.” 





An edition of Mrs. Barbauld’s Miscellaneous 
Works, in prose and poetry, iqgnow in the Univer- 
sity preas, and will he published in this city early 
in June. They will occupy two dupdecimo 
volumes, and at the low price of 87 1-2 cents a 
volume ; while the exccution of the work will be 
in that style of neat elegance, of which Parker’s 
recent edition of Mrs. Hamilton’s Letters on Edu- 
cation is a sufficiently exact specimen. Mr. 
David Reed of this city, is publishing at the same 
time, correspondingly with these volumes, the 
small posthumous work of Mrs. B. containing 
pieces solely of a juvénile cast, and embracing 
perhaps 160 or 170 pages. --[Communicated.} 





Theatre. Owing to the iateness, or the fine- 
ness of the season, orto some other couse, Mr. 
Cooper and Miss Kelly have failed, during their 
present engagement, to attract full houses. Why 
don't they run away ? 





Ciaccs. The melodramatic piece called El Hy- 
der, haa been got upin great splendor, at the 
Circus. The gorgeousness of the procession, ben- 
ners, car, &c. have never been equalled in our 
city. The acting, too, is very clever, throughout. 
We have only room to sry of individuals, that 
Lawson’s Mat Mizzen, is one of the best acted sat- 
lors that we have ever seen. _ 
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Bethege Ledge, Brighton, 7 
Charte-town, 
Lp, teary Porthsd, pena toy. 








in Latip, emari, ia the perfect tense, amarerem, in 


shares. “ You steal !” says Tom ; “ you are too 


—— 


Acdrews. Bostse, 
* Rising Sun, R A.C. Bastecke, Maly. 
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Marriages. 
In this city, Mr. William Stearns to Mise Elica Wilder , Mr. 
Joseph B. Foster to Miss Chaslotie Woodbury ; Mr. ‘ 
Denke, Me to Bie —— 1 cai 
Je Charlestown, Mr. David Pollock to Mise Madaline O. Eiheridge. 
le 58 Mr. J. W. Gortan to Mine Maria Haynes. 





la Ply Mr. Samuel Churchill to Mise Calista Poole. 
Ia Philade Cape G Blaney te Ni» Mary F. D. Biddle. 
In Salem, Nr. Samuel Hutchi to Miss Mary Lagervoll. 


— — — 











Beaths. 
Tu this city, Mrs. Mary Shed, aged 46 ; Mary Caroline Thatcher, e- 
— Mrs. Naoa A. Viwcell, aged 66 ; Noo. Lydss Lyme, 
a . 
= — Mr. ty aged 66. 
u Cau! e r. Loa Richardson, agen $3. 
In ——— — Harvie, aged 0 
In Wahham, Mr. William Locke, aged 38. 
In Dorchester, Mr. Joshua Blanchard, aged 75. 
Io Salem, Mr. Josiah Richardson, aged 76. 


To this city on Monday morning, Dr. Asa Bullard, aged 61. 
(De. Bullard was educated at Dartmouth College, where be was 
graduated about the year 1793. Soon afier thishe came te Basten 
where he was employed as a teacher of youth, for several years , past of 
the time supported by the public establishment, and part by private 
patronase. In this employment he was generally successful, and his 
services were acceptable hoth to pupils aud pareats. Having purwueds 
the course oi study, requisite for the medical profession ; he deveted 
the latter years of his life to the practice of physic. Iu this be sustaia- 
ed a respectable rank among his brethren of the same profession. 
While those blest with wealth ur competeacy, most willingly rewarded 
him for his professional utteation to them; be was mut inattentive to 
the poor, who could compensate bin with nothing, but tears of gratim 
tude, and prayers for his prosperity. In social life, he was “ @ plain, 
blunt mya, whe spoke and acted right on ;” yet spoke and acted the 
dictates of an honest and benevolent heart. That he was an affiction- 
ate husbaud and father, the tearsuf a bereaved widow and ‘daughter 
bear ample testimony. If a regular, exemplary and useful jife must of 
necesity, “ kee . a conscience void of uffence ;” we caatut doubt that 
such was his conscience ; aud that,“ where be can see, es he is seen 
and know, as be 1s koowa,” he will reap an everlasting reward. Com 
snunicaied.) "5 : 
set REO aril SLES 
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CUBATRB. 


Laat night of the engagement of Mr. Cooper ani Miss Kelly. 
HIS Evening, Friday, May Sth, 1826, will be 











called the 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 





Sir Peter Teazle, ° : : Mr. Kiluer. 
Charles Surtace, st at ‘ir. Cooper. 
Lady Teazie, - + + Miss Kelly. 
The whole to conclude with 4 favorite atterpiece. 











Munie BLA KING, not. ith..anding the short time 
it has been in use, successfully competes, if it 

does not take precedence of the celebrated Vay & 
Martin’s—as a proof of which I can assert, in strict 
teuth, tbat many of the most competent judges, who 
have given it atrial, prowounce jt equal, while others 
affirm that it is superior to that so much reputed black- 
ing. ‘The inventor, so sunguine does he feel of its ex- 
cellence, induiges the hope, that ima short time the 
Western Avenue, the place where it is manufactured, 
vill derivea ceiebsity fiom it equal to that of High 
lolborn. 

In order to afford every facility tothe public this 
uticle will be constantly for eale at the manufactus> 
erꝰs prices by the following geutlemen, and also by 
many others :—!. W. Goodrich, \o. 8, State-street ; 
rury Fairbanks, N. 10, Market-strect.s Otis Norcross 

Co. No. 23, North Market street ; Nathaniel Fax- 
on, under th» North Bank ; Silas Vierce & Co. Elm- 
street ; James Hunt, No. 7, Cu-tom-Houte-street, one. 
loor north of the Custom Hcuse, Reuben Voce, No. 
‘297, Washington-street ; Wiliam Taylor, Washing- 
tun-street, No. 1, Boylston Square. 

Orders to any extent will b: gratefully received at 
the Manufactory, No. 1, Western Avenue. — 

May 5. HENRY KNAPP. 





SPRING MEDICINE, 
ENNISON?’S JAUNDICE HIT! EKS celebrated 
for more than twenty years, and recommended 
hy one of the fist vhysicians in the city of London 

Jatnoice. The Jayn‘ice is discovered by a want 
of appetite, costiveness, duliness and oppression, at 
tumesan orresistible propensity for ele«p, and at othe 
ers too great watchfullncs:—yelluwness is by degrees 
iffused over the complexion, and the whole mase of 
fluids are infected with bilious secretions, and in a 
process of time, the blood acyuires a tendency to fisso~ 
lution aud putrefaction. In these cases, it either de- 
generates into a dropsy, or endsin an apoplexy. Let 
the patient take as much moderate exercise as possi- 
ble, an occasional vomit, and a con+tsnt use of there 
Bitters, three or four times a day, which are moderate- 
ly cathartic, stomachic, and diuretic. They are par- 
ticularly serviceable in habitus! costiveness, and in an 
oppressed and weak stomach. They expel worms in 
both sexes, and in all ages, but from their simplicity 
and safety, are a most natural vermiduge, when ad- 
ministered to childreo ; they are gratefal, warm, and 
pungently aromatic ; expel wind in the easiest man- 
rer, without immucerately heating or inflsming the 
bowels, they are extremely serviceable in all seasons, 
but in the course of my practice, | have proved thems 
particularly so on the approach of warm weather, 
when bilious habits experience, and a total lose of ap- 
petite listlessnese and oppression ; io such instances, 
by application of this remedy, the stomach is invaria- 
bly fortified. appetite and digestion promoted, and 
pleatiful perspiration produced. ' 

Persons leadiag sedeutary, inactive lives are most 
subject to there complaints. All, theselosc, in such - 
situations, though pot immediately aware of iaconve- 
piences, would act wisely by securing a snce 
of health, by means of this generous stomachic, a» well 
as+picures and bon vivants, who wish for a delicious 
and delicate preparative for the appetite, the best 
companion at the jestive board. Price 50 cents per 
bor. fold at the BOSTON INFIRMARY, corser of 
Milk and Battery March-streets. May 5. 





WAX. 
WENTT or THIRTY tons of Beeswax can be 
bleached at the Laboratory of the euscriher the 
present season, if offered be fire the Grat of Joly wext. 
For terma inquire at No. 125 Washi street. 
May 5. tf SAMUEL CLARKE, | 





FRESH LEGHORN HATS. 
ILL be opened this morning, | case e 
small size Gipsey Hats, shich will be sold 
cheap 21 323, Washi. gtoe street, by E. SMITH. 
May 5. u 





PLANO DIORAYWA. 
Neo. 166, Washiagtoo-wreet, corner A Maslbore’ place vesr the 


THINS Lzhiostson is believed to he the Stet of Re 

kind ever o,-ened ia America, the crawiogs bring 

produced by g-ometrical principles applied to pere 

sp ctire and opical delussons, wherety the true ap- 

pearance of obj cts 19 eden af slalioned pints, reg, 
aud recedj from varoas plains. 
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PAiacellanics. 


ON A PINING Lovin wae DMARRIED A LADY BY THE 
N OF GRAVE. 
A gentle youth, who — could look 
pon a grave without alarm, 
Now for a Grave his friends forsook, 
For in the Grave he found a charm. 
Oft wonld he sit beside the Grave, 
And on it gaze with pensive eye, 
And oft a tear his cheek would lave, 
As near the Grave he'd sit and sigh. 
Each night he’d wander forth to find 
The cruel Grave he low’d s0 well ; 
And though the grave was never kind, 
Still with the Grave he long’d to dwell. 
E’en to the Grave he raised a shrine, 
And on it his devotions paid ; 
Yet still the youth was seen to pine, 
Because he had the altar made. 
Whate’er employ’d his busy hand, 
His mind still wander’d to the Gsave, 
There still in thought he*d hourly stand, 
And kind reception humbly crave. 


Athome, abroad, awake, asleep, 

Still ev'ry t the Grave employ’d, 
For while he lay in slumbers deep, 

The Grave his peaceful dreams annoy’d. 
So much the Grave engrose’d his mind, 

Though female charms were all around, 
To all those charme his sou) was blind, 

The Grave was all the charm he found. 
Tis said the grave will ne’er repent 

Not e’ea the dearest flesh to save : 
Bat here behold a Grave relent, 

To keep a body from the grave. 
ee. 

is sighiug youth rave ° 

A frierd —— the solemn rite, 

And to the Grave his heart had rest. 


TO IRENE. 
List love, list, o'er Adria’s sea 
Soft plays a moonlight smile, 
And with the water's revelry 
Joins many a laughing isle. 
The gondolier has sunk to sleep 
Upon the weary oar, 
And giant shadows like creep 
O’er silent plain, and reach the deep, 
Beyond the bending shore. 
They tell me that in oceans far 
Floats many a spicy 
never waved for war 
or trumpet gave command ; 
Where one eternal sammer's light 
Shews ever blooming flowers, 
And where the stars that gem the night 
Ate woman’s which make a bright, 
Fond heaven of earthly bowers. 
Aad sty they true, when thus they tell 
Of climes so wondrous fair? 
Oh then well breast the heaving swell 
And pass existence there. ; 
We'll cull those flowers, we'll see those eyes 
With starry lustre blest ; 
_ And life Beneath those sunny skies 
Be one ne’er ending Paradise, 
One dream on beauty’s breast. 








om au. 
From a Poem called “ Grafenstein,”—just published. 
O woman ! woman! how 7 tay Sten, 
Thou lovely mischief? Gentlest of God’s creatures, 
Aed rank foul cool ened 2 —** fraugh 
-deadliest poi t 5 
Above all value yet a0 cheaply boug 
ve e, yet so ly bought ; 
Source ofall good, and fountain of all evil ; 
Man’s heaven and hell, bis angel and his devil ; 
God's favorite, and God's abomination ; 
Our curse and blessing, saviour and damnation ; 
The rock on which men's shipwreck’d hopes are lost, 
The haven where his bark in peace repoces, 
The sea of troubles where his soul is torsed, 
The spirit that o’er his life a calm diffuses; 
Earth*’s deepest stain, creation’s brightest spot, 
Tell me, what art thou, and what art thou not ? 
It grieves me, ladies, to the heart to say 
Things harsh as these, but ’tis a covert way 
To flatter you, for still the Muses deal 
In fiction, s0 I pray you take the good— 
(Whicb is all true) and cast away the ill 
As noneense, slander, by mere malice brewed— 
False as the despot’s oaths, the devil’s wiles, 
The statesman’s statement, and the courtier’s smiles. 
THE REV. DR. TYTHE SCRAPER AND HIS CONSCIENCE. 
“ A man of Eloquence, and powerful in Argument.” 
A —— Docior, tar renowned 
or uence and every gift divine,— 
One of those ae a tarely can be found 
Both le to combine,— 
Hados a ip aseliion — 
Tha 5 we 
t can the preaching ra 
— — 
n fact, his very Right of Tythes,— 
A subject tender as the apple of his eyes, . 
Became a matter of dispute by a vile faction. 
Satan, it seems, had got within the fold, 
Playing his wicked pranks with young and old, 
eames —* was no harm 
o wear the wool themselves, to keep them warm ; 
And when the gentle shepherd with his shears 
Wanted to trim them to the neck and eare,— 
Loth of their wot depos to be bereft,— 
They called his attention, ‘* fraud and tlieft ;” 
demonstration 


718 every Bishop proves to 


right Divine, and old as the creation. 
Returning to his home one day, 
After an altercation and affray, 
With his‘uaruly flock most sorely vex'd, 
ee sking 
ward muttering, —grumbling,—see vent, 
Flush on bis recollection popped a text, 
roused his conscience by a gentle knock, 
Agd seemed tn whisper to him, ‘* Feed my flock.” 
“ Feed! why aye, 90 | do, 
But then the flock must feed me too. 


The shepherd’ s not to have what he can eat! 
—— them good — best I can,— 
thousand 
 _—_—_ 


—— 

Though there may be a little fall in Wines. 

Poultry and meat are rising every day.” . 

A sort of colloquy, in short, began 

Betweea the Doctor and his ioward Man ; 

When waziug rather warm, he cries, “ Odds curse ” 
(And very naar had muttered someth 

© Swear net-ef 


isl 1 of Ha ii, ia the phenomena on the 
ff * 

ated itis thes deer From the sea shore im the inte- 
« [esmediately before us wned immenee gulf, 
in the form of 2 crescent, upwards of two miles in 
leagth, and about a mile across, and eight 
hundred feet deep. The bottom was with lava, 
south west and-northern parts of it were one 


in a state of terrific 
and 
Sitar 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 








their ited mouths streams of florid lava, which 
rolled —** torrents, down their black indented 
sides, into the boiling mass below. 

‘‘ The sides of the gulf before us were perpendic- 
ular, for about four hundred feet ; when there was & 
wide, horizontal ledge of solid black lava, of u- 
lar breadth, but extending completely round. Be- 
neath this black ledge, the sides sloped towards the 
centre, which was, as nearly as we could judge, three 
or four bundred feet lower. It was evident, that the 
crater had been recently filled with liquid lava, up 
to the black ,and had, by some subterranean 
canal, emptied itself into the ses, or inundated the 
low land on the shore. The grey, aud in some aon 
apparently calcined, sides of the great crater before 
us; the fissures which intersected the surface of the 
plain, on which we were standing ; the long banks of 
sulphur on the opposite side ; the numerous columns 
of vapor and smoke, that rose at the north and south 
end of the plain, together with the ridge of rocks by 
which it was surroucded, rising probably in some pla- 
ces, four hundred feet in perpendicular height, pre- 


sented an immense volcanic panorama, the effect of, 


which was ly augmented by the constant roaring 
of the vast furnaces below. 

‘* Between nine and 22 * 2 heavy 

that since the sitti sun, ung over 

or wally cleared away, and the fires of 
Kirauea, da their fierce light athwart the mid- 
night gloom d asight terrible and sublime be- 
yond all we had yet seen. j 

“ The agitated mass of liquid lava, like a flood of 
melted metal,” — tamultuous whirl. The 
mt that _ its —* i 
i with sulphureous blue, or glowiog w 
cs ee of dazzling light on the indent- 
ed sides of the jae — ood — — 
moaths, amidst flames, ying streams 
fise, sent up, at * intervals, with loud detona- 
py > ori masses, of fusing lava, or bright iguit- 


.“ The dark, bold outline of the icular and 
jutting rocks formed a striking contrast with 
0 eeenee ney See Se stn Soee on 

rugged promontories, and reflected by over- 
hanging clouds, combined tocomplete the awful grand- 
scene 


eur of the é 

It is a stri feature of this volcano, that it does 
not spring out of a mountain or hill, as is the case we 
believe in all other parts of the world, but is seated 
ia a comparatively plain country, or rather at the base 
of the stupendous mountain, Mousa Roa. It never 
overflows its margin, like other volcanoes, but the la- 
va seeks a subterrancous passage, bursting out occa- 
sionally at adistance from the crater, and finding its 
way to the lower country, and even to the sea. The di- 
mensions of this enormous gulf have been more ac- 
curately ascertained by Mr. Goodrich and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who have a recent visit to it. By ac- 
tual measurement they found the upper edge of the 
crater to be seven and a half miles in circumference ; 
and at the depth of five hundred feet, they satisfied 
themselves that its circumference was at least five and 
ahalf miles. They judged the depth tobe one thou- 
sand feet.”—([North American Review.] 


TRE VAMPIRE. 

We will now take a view of the vampire. As there 
wasa free entrance to the vampire in the loft where | 
slept, [had many a fine opportanity of paying atten- 
tion to this ry - He doesnot always 
live on blood. When the moon shone bright, and the 
feuit of the bananatree was ripe, 1 could see him ap- 
proach and eat.it. He would also bring into the loft, 
from the forest, a green round fruit, something like the 
wild guava, and about the size of an . There 
was something alsu in the blossom of the fawarri nut- 
tree, which was grateful to him; for in coming up 
Waratilla creek, in a moonlight night, I saw several 
vampires fluttering around the top of the Sawarri tree, 


| and every now and then the blossoms, which they had 


broken off, fell isto’ the water. They certainly did 
not drop off naturally, for on examining several of 
them, they appeared fresh and blooming. Sol con- 
cluded the vampires pulled them from the tree, either 
to get at the incipient fruit, or to catch the insects 
which often take up their abode in Lowers. . 

_ The vampire in general measures about twenty-six 
inches from wing to wing extended, though | oace, 
killed one which measured thirty-two inchés. He fre- 
quents old abandoned houses and hol!ow trees; and 
sometimes a cluster of them may be seen ia the forest, 
hanging head dowowards from the branch of a tree. 

‘The vampire has a curious membran:,. which rises 
from the nose, and gives it a very singular appearance. 
It has been remarked before, that there are two spe- 
cies of vampire in Guiana, a larger and a smaller. ‘The 
larger sucks men, atid other animals; the smalicr 
seems to confine himself chiefly to birds. 1 learnt from 
a gentleman, high up in the river Demerara, that he 
was completely unsuccessful with his fowls, on ac- 
count of the smaller vampire. He snowed me some 
that had been sucked the night before, and they were 
scarcely able to walk. 

Some years ago | went to the river Paumaron with 
a Scotch gentleman, by name Tarbet. We hung our 
hammocks in the thatched loft of a planter’s house. 
Next morning | heard this gentleman muttering in his 
hammock, and now and then letting fall an impreca- 
tior or two, just about the time he ought to have been 
saying his morning prayers. ‘‘ What is the matter, 
sit 2” said I, softly; “is any thing amiss ?” ‘* What's 
the matter !” answered he, surlily ; “‘ why the vam- 
pires have been sucking me to death.” As soon as 
there was light enough, | went to his hammock, and 
found it much stained with blood. ‘ There,” said he, 
thrusting his foot out of his hammock, “see bow 
these infernal imps have heen drawing my life's 
blood.” On examining his foot, | found the vampire 
had tapped his great toe; there wasa wound some- 
what less than that made by a leech ; the blood was 
still oozing from it ; | conjectured he might have lost 
from ten to twelve ounces of blood: hilst examiv- 
ing it, U think I put him into a worse humor by remark- 
ing, that an European would not have been 20 
generous as to have blooded him without making a 
charge. He looked up in my face, but did not say a 
word : I saw he was of opinion that I had better have 

this ill-timed piece of levity.—[Waterton’s 
anderings in South America.) 


TRE WAY TO LAMBETH. 

In the year 1681, Dr. South, who was then one of 
the ias in ordinary to Charles II. being in wait- 
—— Cate > evan Gap words, The 
lot is cast inte the lap, but the di 


9 


pro 
dents and particalars of life, he introduces these three 
examples of unexpected advancement after this man- 
per 


“ Who, that had looked upon Agathocles, first 
handling clay, and making pots ander his father, and 
afterwards turning robber, could have t that 
from sach a condition, he should come to be King of 


great crater of Kiragea, situ- ples? 


“ And who, that had beheld such a bankrupt, beg- 
garly fellow, as Cromwell, Gret entering the Pa:lia- 
ey lpn mage pene cloak and 


JESTS FROM THE CHINESE. 





_1. A man cent a note to a rich meighbor he was on 
friendly terms with, to borrow an ox for a few hours. 


The worthy old man was no scholar, and happened (o 
have a guest sitting with him at the time that he did 
not wish to his iguorance to. Opening the 
note, and pretending to read it, after reflecting a mo- 
ment, turning to the servant, “‘ Very good,” says he, 
*¢ tell your master I'll come myself presently.” 

2. Ming Vang, one of the judges in the shades be- 
‘low, sent up an Imp to this world of light to fetch 
him a doctor of repute and skill. ‘* When,” says he, 
* 532* come to doctors —* —— —* * — 
complaining ghosts, that’s the map. e im 8 
the charge, and up he ascends to the regions oF light. 
Every dector’s house he passed had lots of angry in- 
jared ghosts thronging · about, wailing and complain- 
ing of their wrongs. At last he comes to a house 
where he sees only one single ghost flittiog backwards 
and forwards before the door. ‘‘ Thisismy man,” 
sayshe. ‘ This must be a successful practitioner, and 
have a great name, no doubt.” In return to his in- 
quiry, the anewer was, “Sir, this gentleman set up 
business but yesterday.” aah? 

3. A young student could not fill his sheet of Theme. 
The examiner put him in a low class, and ordered 
him a correction. Showing his papers afterwards to a 
friend, ** Twas that half-sheet vacant that ruined 
me,” says he: ‘1 had committed no other fault.” 
*¢ Oh no,” says his friend, after looking at the papers, 
** *tis all very well as jt is; if you gone on as you 
began, filled the sheet, and shown it up, you 
would have been beaten to death.” 


A DASSLING ARGUMERT. 

“ You teach,” said the Emperor Trajanto Rabbi 
Joshua, ‘that your God is every where, and boast 
that he resides a your mation. I should like te 
see him.” “God's presence is indeed every where,” 
replied Joshua, ** but he cannot be seen; no mortal 
eye can behold his glory.” The Emperor insisted. 
S» Well,” said Joshua, ‘** su we try to look first 
at one of his ambassadors ?”” Emperor consented. 
The Rabbi took him in the open air at noon-day, and 
bid him look at the sun in its meridian splendor. “! 
cannot,” said Trajan, ‘* the light dazzles me.” “* Thou 
art unable,” said Joshua, “ to endure the light of one 
of his creatures, and canst thou-expect to behold the 
resplendent glory of the Creator? Would not such a 
sight annihilate thee ?»—[ Hebrew Tales. ] 


— IMPOSTORS. —2 
are good actors, n realize hand- 
y by falling down in pretended fits. A few years 
. While travelling in the mail near Halifax,a woman 
this description was laid all her length right across 
the middle of the road. On being removed to the 
— —222—— ing * in ave convul- 

n or epilepti clenchi er i$, groanio 
foaming at the mouth, looking black in the face, and 
— her legs about very indecently. Some one 
very hurd-hearted in saying that she might be 
acting only all the while, but it suggested the only 
ny way of proving the matter, for one passenger 
aving a sister subject to epileptic fits, recollected 
* Boe Sow wa pny — id not be felt at-all ; 
oa the coachman feeling the impostor’s pulse, it beat 
strong and quick, and during the examination, it was 
observed that she endeavoured to clench the fingers 
of that hand very spitefully. The coachman, then, 
making us all stand off, plied his whip to her legs, 
which soon raieed her up, and we departed in the 
mail, amidst a volley of hearty abuse. On mention- 
ing the story at Halifax, the landlord said she bad the 
day before diddled a party in a chaise aud four out of 
£3, which they kindly subecribed for her whi:e she 
was very siowly recovering from one of these pretend- 
ed fits. They little imagined that holding her breath 
made her appear black in the face, and that a small 
bit of soap masufactured the foam at the mouth. 
From this specimen, it appears how easy it would have 
been, in:times of . grosser nce ead superstition, 
for a conjuror in league with such a woman to deceive 
the world by pretending, with a set form of words, to 
rid her of an evil spirit that possessed her through 
witchcraft or otherwise. 


. GOoD EATING. 

The late Irish Judge, Lord Downes was a great 
eater. The fit of apoplexy that carried him off is said 
to nave been caused by an over hearty supper. “ § 
pers are not bad,” says Franklin, ‘if we havé not 
dineg.; but restless nights naturally follow hearty 
suppers, after full dinners; indeed, as there is a differ- 
ence in constitutions, some rest well after these meals ; 
it costs them only a frightful dream and an apoplexy, 
after which, they sleep till doomedey / Nothing is 
more common in the newspapers than instances of 
people, who, after eating a hearty supper, are found 
dead in bed in the morning.” - 


GREAT MEN. 


Self-approbation is a very proper feeling, if kept 
within its, proper bounds. If Rossini, however, was 
to be purchased at his own valuation, he would sell 
at a very high price indeed, for at a conversazione at 
the Marchioness of S.°s, he observed Lady L. leaning 
on the arm of the “ Captain of the age,” 
which Rossini placed bimself on the other side of her 
Ladyship, and said that her situation was a most hap- 
py one, she being then between the two greatest men 
in Europe! It is said the Duke of Wellington thought 
it no joke. 


A FORCED MARRIAGE. 


Lart week, one of those disgraceful scenes that 
sometimes occur in large towns es well as villages, 
teok place at Kegworth ; this was a forced marriage, 
or,as it is vulgarly called “‘a nob-stick wedding.” 
The bride, a tall healthy woman, who has been al- 
ready the mother of a stout child bya former lover, 
ab — enceinte, —** at the ceremony, 
* nothing Joth,” while the bridegroom, a young:strip- 
ling of sixteen, required the “ arm of the law” 
to support his trembling limbs to the altar. No soor- 
er were the iron shackles of the constable taken off, 
than they were replaced by the more lasting ones o/ 
Hymen, and it would have puszied the bystanders to 
decide which he had the most objectionto. After the 
bitter pill of matrimony had been forced down his un- 
willing throat, the parties returned to the church door, 
when the husband started due north and his wife 
south, aad whether they will ever again come in con- 
tact, is a matter of doubt. It: is due, however, to 


BIGGING POTATOES. 

A soldier on and jest convalescent, 
Seught a job to supply bim with cash for the present, 
And promised a farmer to dig up 8 patch 
Of potatoes with faithfulness, care, and despatch. 
A bottle of whiskey his spirits to stir, 
Was given to Bob as a sort of a spar ; 
Which bottle with many a copious pull, 
He emptied, and left the potatoe-hills full, 
While he with some difficulty held by a stump, 
pene 8 Both 0 tame Ge 
ae bours had elapsed ; bi 

said, while his bosom indignantly burned 
You indolent rascal '—you slave of the jug!” 
Net a single potatoe, you sot, have you dug !” 
** Potatoes‘ said Bob. with a stammering tongue, 
“* If you want your potatoes dug, felch em along.” 


ELEGANT PATENT LEVER 


up- | made in the best manner. 


COUGH. 
HITWELL’S BALSAMIC MIXTURE, ore 
INFIRMARY COUGH DROPS, sold ia bot- 
tles, from 124 cts. toa dollar. 

A cough of cold arises from some sudden obstruc- 
tion of perspiration; to remove this, warm stimulat- 
ing Auids are oftentimes resorted to, which though 
sometimes partially successful, are always.dangerous. 
The safest and best mode is au immediate recourse 
to some powerful cathartic, ( Jarvis’ Pills are the best,) 
and after the operation, to take frequent doses of these 
Cough Drops. 

A few words only will be easployed on this occa- 
sion, and these addressed to the 1eason and experi- 
ence of all mankind. 

Severe colds are always attended with more or less 
fever, which render the use of hot stimulating medi- 
cines for the most part ——— 3 for this 
reason, the Elixir Paragoric, though sometimes bene- 
ficial, is generally too inflammatory and astringent ; 
to remove these objections, this article is now offered 
to the public. Itcontains a portion of the popular 
compound, but is so mixed with cooling, balsamic 
and other ingredients, asto be well calculated to 
meet every Case, and such as are — employed 
by every experienced physician. If 
effect a cure in ten or twelve days, (which will prove 
seldom the case) reference should be immediately had 
to one of the Faculty, for a cough is a complaint which 
should not be trfied with or neglected. Patient 
also will have the satisfaction of refecting, that in 
following the instructions here pointed out and in the 
use of this medicine, that no time whatever bas been 
lost, but that every thieg thus: far has been done 
precisely conformable to the general practice of the 
most skilful of the profession. 


this should fail to | C 


without fear. 
At Balle and Assemblies, as.well ac ia 


prese 
ping. It may be taken internally 
in cases of cholic, flatulency, and various 
that flesh is heir to. 

la fact, such are its virtues and effects that 
rope, it is called the Wospzarc. 
OLOGNE. 


Use. 
Price per box of ¢ bottles, ¢! 
bottle, 44 pir an ry tm 8 
$1,50, single bottle 37 1-2 cents. 
A liberal discount to wholesale pure! 
. Sold wholesale 
WAREHOUSE, 


The use of ligorice, conserve roses, eugar candy ! Eliot 


and other saccharine substances alwaysend in dis- 
appointment and the loses of thattime, which may 
render every other means unssccesful. 

There being a serious objection in the:minds of 
many to pay a bigh price for a medicine, the effects of 
which many are ignorant of, this article will be sold in 


bottles, from 123 cents tu 1 dollar, with suitable di-| D. Lom 


rections, and some salutary advice from the best 
authors. 

The Proprietor relies upon an experience of more 
than a quarter of a century, ia the preparation, use 
and geveral application of medicine, asa sufficient 
guarantee for an indiscriminate resort to this compo- 
sition without the smallest reserve. Certificates are 
not subjoined for the obvious reason, that where the 
parties are not known, little reliance can be placed 
upon them. 

Dose for an adult, half a table spoon full morn- 
ing, noon = night; for a child three years old, a 
tea spoon full, and so on in jon to age. 

Sold at the BOSTON INFIRMARY, corner of Milk 
and Battery March-street. Feb. 10. 





ATENT MACHINERY for manufacluring Cop- 
per, Sheet-Iron, and Tin-Plate Wares. . 
The subscriber will at all times furnish applicants 
with entire or part setts of this valuable machinery, 
. Sach has been the revolu- 
tion in the business of manufactnting Tin- Ware, that 
no establishment for that purpose can be advanta- 
froury supported without the use of this machinery. 
t is now in genefat use in almost every State in the 
Union, and has been introduced into ) and is 
there ‘highly approved. Application for these ma- 
Uloned gentlemen, who are Agents fr the innmelacear 
gen who are Agents for the manu 
er, and they will be seppliog without any addition to 
the factory price, except Freight and Insurance, or to 


the subscriber at Sou Connecticut. 
GET PECK. Patentee. 


B AGESTS. 4 
Burrage Y s* South R eading, Massachusetss. 
a Pees’ . Bellows’ Palis, Vermont. 
Wenbrost, 





‘al 'SE-LENDID ASSORTMENT. 
e ar 9 le Congress-squar e 
Kr & HUDSON bave = sale, a com: —* 
t of Fashionable and i 





HE Avsivenary of @ bind of Saint 
. it J 
T —————— — Paes ger —2 
Leziagton, on weaty-fourth next 

and Brethrea of ne 


every 
to attend with the jewels and clothi 
State *38 





Lexiagton, . L. 5688. 
— RALN W. 
FRRAMILIES in want of Rain Water may be ; 
and 


by ing to Aafon comer of Pitts 
Re ary Riis Ml 





, 9.8. &W. RE 
B. & H. White, Wakefield & Smith, 
tov, Wolcott & Gelston, and J. B. Wing, 
ton-street ; J. B. Jones, 
le bard, Market-street ; J. W. Burditt, 
S. Simpkins, Couct-street ; Themas Welles, 
street ; Howard & Reed and 1. T. Dupee, 
street; 1. W. Goodrich, and D. Felt & Co, 
street ; W. B. Blasland, ; 58. 


Milk- street. —AL90 O7— 


8. Kidder, &Co. Charlestown. x ie . 


an 


E. Porter, and B. F. Browa, Salem. 

Charles —783 Newburyport. 

D. Kimball ilds & Sparhawk, and J. W. 
Portsmouth. : 

N. Swift, Andover. 


C. Harris, Worcester. 
T. Pletcher, Portland: 
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Waren agi, 
Each bottle is enveloped in printed directions for & 
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yeard & Noyes, and ij 
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and Rifles at the very lowest 
See HOD OOP Dy in the beet maser 
ran’ A140.- 

Gus Locus of i Gua W 
English Tower-Proof Powder, Percussion 
&e. with a general assortment of E 


———— all of which they offer at the 
i March 


prices. 6w 





(7 TO THE LADIES. 
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